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9, Example 7, the seventh note G, instead of R. 
29, in the fourth bar of the Example, the Appoggiatura G, instead of F. 
33, bar 2, a quaver-rest, instead of a crotchct-reat. 
69, line 25, for Sonata, read Sonate ; and for Symphony, read Sinfonia. 
91, bar 15, read ornamental group, instead of Appoggiaturr. 
176, for Sce Fantasia page 162, read Sce Fantasia page 172. 


THE PIANIST’S HAND-BOOK. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


CuILpHoop is certainly the fittest time for beginning te study the 
pianoforte ; partly because the hands possess, at that age, the flexibility 
which so much facilitates the overcoming of technical difficulties, and 
partly because a persevering practice of some years, under the guidance 
of a good teacher, is more easily obtained during that period than later. 
Besides, the claims which are made, in our days, on a good pianist, are 
such, that one can scarcely begin early enough. 

A greater hinderance to the progress of the pupil than is generally 
admitted, is the choice of an indifferent teacher for the initiatory lessons, 
If those, who are of opinion that in the beginning an inferior teacher is 
sufficient, would reflect how difficult it is to get md of bad habits once 
acquired, they would agree that, for beginners especially, the best im- 
struction is necessary, and that it proves in the end a saving of much 
trouble, time, and expense. 

It not seldom happens that the student is obliged to discontinue his 
music lessons at a time when he has acquired that musical knowledge 
and dexterity which would soon have enabled him, with some further 
assistance, to become acquainted with those beautiful compositions which 
our great masters have written im more abundance for the pianoforte 
than for any other mstrument. 

Deprived of his aceustomed guidance, he does not know what steps 
he ought to take, and he cannot advance for want of a leading hand. 

Whoever, bemg so circumstanced, has the sincere desire to learn 
good music well, will find in this book faithful and useful assistance. 

The knowledge of the elementary principles of music, as well as of 
those rules and observances, in playing the pianoforte, which are found 
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in most of the Pianoforte Schools, are here pre-supposed. Should any 
pupil not be thoroughly acquainted with those, we advise him to im- 
press them on his mind as soon as possible, and before he passes on to 
the following pages. 

Although this book is chiefly intended for the self-instruction of 
the student, it may be also of use to such teachers as, from want of 
time or experience, are in need of a guide in instructing others. They 
have but to choose from the compositions which are treated of in the 
course of this book, and of which they will find a list in the Table of 
Contents, such as they desire the pupil to learn, and to observe the 
directions for studying these pieces. 

Before we begin to study the compositions themselves, the follow- 
ing remarks about the Pianoforte, the Touch, the Playing of simple 
Melody, and Flow to practise; on Chords, Pedals, Form, Intellectual 
Conception, and the Choice of Compositions, ought to be read and 
well impressed on the memory. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 


In the first place, we shall try to make the student rather better 
acquainted with Ins instrument, and to tell him what qualities it must 
have, so as to be the best fitted for his purpose. 

The pianoforte has its name from the circumstance of the player 
being able to produce by the touch of Ins finger, at pleasure, piano or 
Forte, which was cither quite impossible, or only possible to a slight 
degree, with those instruments of similar construction which were in 
use before it was invented. 

lt was im the year 1726 that the first pianoforte was made, by Gott- 
fried Silbermann, in I'reiberg, after a model invented by Schroeter, in 
Nordhausen in Germany. But the first attempts were, as might be 
expected, unsatisfactory; and it took a long time for the pianoforte to 
become more universally known; as it afterwards did in England, 
through Clementi, who introduced it about the year 1770. The in- 
vention consisted cspecially m the adoption of wooden hammers, covered 
with leather, instead of the iron or brazen pegs (fungents), or the raven 
quills of the old clavichord, harpsichord, or clavicembalo. By degrees 
the compass of four to five octaves was extended, till it has now reached 
from six to scven octaves, and even more. 
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More important is the great improvement in tone and touch 
attamed by the Viennese makers, and subsequently brought to still 
higher perfection by the English. 

The hammers are now made much stronger than they used to be; 
the mechanism is very much improved, especially by the introduction 
of the repetition action ; and the strings (of which the higher tones 
have each two or three) are thicker, which produces a much stronger 
and fuller tone than hitherto could be attained. 

There are many different kinds of pianofortes; the most common of 
which are the Grand, the Square, and the Cottage. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements which the pianoforte has 
gradually undergone, it has many deficiencies, in comparison with other 
musical instruments. For instance, it is much less able to produce 
those degrees in forte and piano which the wind and stringed instru- 
ments can give. A still greater imperfection is its incompetency to 
sustain a uniform tone. It is not possible to make a tone swell on the 
pianoforte; it will always dimmish, from the moment that the key is 
struck. For this reason, the legato is much more incomplete than on 
most other instruments, where each tone can be held out almost as long 
as the- performer pleases. 

Granting these great disadvantages, in comparison with other in- 
struments, it cannot be denied that it has also many advantages. With 
the exception of the organ, on no other instrument can we execute such 
complete successions of harmonies; no other represents the orchestra 
so well; and none is so well qualified to be used for studying the 
theory of music. This is- undoubtedly the reason that the pianoforte 
is learnt more than any other instrument. Another reason may be, that, 
as most of our best composers were good pianists, many of their finest 
works are written for this instrument. 

As regards the pianoforte used for studying, it is of importance that 
the tone should be of equal strength throughout, and of a singing 
quality. It must bind the tones well when they are given degato, and 
letus hear them short when they are given staccato. It must allow of 
different degrees in piano and forte. The touch should be elastic. It 
not seldom happens that one key is a little more or less heavy than the 
rest. They should all be of exactly the same weight. Again, they 
ought not to go down too deep; because it: hinders the elegant exe- 
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cution of light (/eggiere) and brilliant passages. If the pressure of the 
keys is not deep enough, the clearness of the performance will easily 
suffer, and the performer will find great difficulty as soon as he is 
obliged to play upon an instrument with a deep touch. 

We frequently find that the bass is stronger than the treble. 
Should our instrument have any such deficiencies of equality in touch 
or tone, we must have them remedied by a clever maker before we use 
it for practising; otherwise we shall never be quite sure whether any 
fault that might be observed ought to be ascribed to the instrument or 
to ourselves, A defective instrument will consequently very much im- 
pede the progress of the student. 

The Hand-guide by Kalkbrenner, the Chiroplast by Logier, the 
Dactylion by Henri Herz, and other machines of that kind, were in- 
vented for the purpose of giving the hands and fingers a good position, 
and facilitating their development. Some teachers recommend one or 
other of these mechanical aids when there is a bad habit to be checked, 
as a surgeon employs a bandage for a broken arm. In such extra- 
ordinary cases, 2 hand-guide or chiroplast may be of great use; but, I 
think, a pianist who has laid a sound foundation with a good master 
does not want such a support. 

The student has to take care that his pianoforte is kept m the 
right pitch, and in good tane; if these be neglected, not only his ear, 
but also the instrument itself, will suffer. 


THE TOUCH. 


The manner m which the key is struck 1s of the greatest import- 
ance. Above all things, the student should let the tone sound as 
distinctly as possible, striking the key with a certain elasticity of his 
finger, and also of his wnst. Nothing so much hinders a fine ex- 
pression, as a thin, uncertain, and stiff touch; and nothing is so often 
the cause of an indifferent or deficient performance. 

If we compare the elastic walk of a horse with the stiff steps of a 
sheep, we see that the elasticity consists chiefly in the equal movements 
of all the joints, as if produced by a hidden spring. The touch should 
be simular. 

In general, the key should not be struck half loud, which gives as 
unsatisfactory an impression as if one would speak in a whispering, 
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indistinct voice. If the touch be energetic and firm, it never will be 
shard and disagreeable, so long as it is elastic. 

A bad touch once acquired can only be improved by the preteae 
trouble, and in many instances not at all. Many advanced pianists 
have a bad touch, in consequence of their first instructions having been 
inferior, though they may have afterwards studied under a good master. 

It is remarkable that almost every good pianist has his own pecu- 
harity of touch, though they all concur in so far as regards its elasticity. 

The student ought to practise every day, regularly, a certain 
number of scales, striking each key with the firm and elastic touch 
just described. The scale, if played in this manner, will be even and 
of equal strength of tone in every octave, which is, by the German 
musicians, designated “ perlend” (like a row of pearls). 

Every one, who has gone on for a time practising scales in this 
way, will be convinced how useful this seemingly aimless proceeding is, 
particularly if he plays them deliberately. Even ladies who have 
already had their “ finishing lessons” may derive benefit from it. 

Moreover, it must be remarked that not every touch which differs 
from that recommended here is in all cases objectionable. In the course 
of this book, it will be seen that, in order to express the character of a 
musical idea, the touch requires to be modified in different ways. Even 
a certain stiffness may be, under certain circumstances, effective and 
commendable. 

Here the student may, once for all, be reminded to sit exactly in 
the middle, opposite the key-board, to keep his fingers so much bent 
that the point of the thumb is in a line with their points, to hold the 
elbow not too far from the body, to keep the arms free and a little higher 
than the key-board, and the whole body not too much bent. All these 
things he already knows from the Pianoforte School, and they ought 
not to be forgotten. 

It needs scarcely to be mentioned that the pedals are not to be used 
at all in the exercises of the scales. 


THE SIMPLE MELODY. 
+ A fine, simple melody, is the greatest charm in a musical com- 
position ; it is therefore desirable that we should take particular care to 
play such a melody as perfectly as possible. 
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Many pianists, who can execute a brilliant allegro with great dex- 
terity, are not able to express with true feeling a simple melody. In 
fact, the desire to excel in conquering technical difficulties is too often 
the occasion of the pianist neglecting the cultivation of that expressive 
style which appeals to the feelings and touches the heart. 

It is true, the execution of many of our masterpieces requires a 
high degree of technical ability, and it is therefore necessary to learn 
to master all difficulties of that kind which occur; but it is not less 
true that this ought not to be our ultimate aim, but only a means to 
attain it. 

Music should always speak to the heart ; this it generally does, more 
in the expressive delivery of a simple melody, than in a showy perform- 
ance of a parade-piece. 

An expressive delivery of a melody certainly requires more than 
mere dexterity of fingers ; above all things, there must be susceptibility 
for its beauties, and a good touch. Also the ability to mark a tone in 
many different degrees of strength and variation of manner. A good 
practice for the former, is to strike chords or single keys, in p. pp. 
pop. ff. I. fff. 200 to observe the different degrees of light and shade. 
As a practice for the latter, it is advisable to play a chosen passage, or 
perhaps a scale; at first as legato as possible; then, m the same way, 
staccato ; then mezzo staccato. Exercises im crescendo and decrescendo, 
with exact attention to equality, are of the greatest use. This equality 
consists in the increase or decrease of strength by little and little (poco 
2 poco). 

Likewise the accelerando (increasing m quickness), and the ntar- 
dando (decreasing in quickness), ought to be studied. Having learnt 
this, it will be found useful to unite the crescendo or the decrescendo 
with the accelerando or the ritardando, and to practise it im ascending 
scales, as well as in descending. 

In the execution of a melody with accompaniment, the latter must 
be of course entirely subordinate, and is consequently to be played 
much softer. 

Even if the melody is to be played piano, it should be always given 
m a marked, prominent manner. If it lie in the lower octaves, under 
or between the accompaniment, this stronger accentuation is the more 
important, as the melody would be too much hidden and not sufficiently 
distinguished. 
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Sometimes we find two melodies at the same time, each of which 
ought to be given with the same marked and singing tone as a single one. 

It is here suggested to the student to practise often adagios, an- 
dantes, and such slow movements, with the view of giving the mélody 
with the utmost expression. He will find that sometimes a single note 
must be struck with a particular emphasis, which is generally indicated 
by the composer by signs, as > or 4/2. as will be seen in the following 
‘melody from the second movement of Weber’s Sonata, Op. 49. 


Andante con moto. 





Singing the melody while practising it, will be found an assistance 
in learning how to give the right expression. In fact, we should try 
to play the melody as a good singer would sing it. The human voice 
is capable of modifications in toue whieh no instrument can reach. 

Unfortunately, however, there are but few smgers who have taste 
enough to serve as models for imitation. The student ought, therefore, 
to be cautious in his choice. 

A fault to be found almost in every singer, and in most virtuosi, is 
the entire disregard of time—the horrible fempo rudato. We hear 
constant successions of ritenuto, stringendo, and so on, without any 
reason or taste. Also the affectation of deep expression, by dragging 
the melody after the accompaniment, ought to be mentioned here. Our 
great composers, who were most of them good performers, have shown 
that sound and true expression is not only quite compatible with the 
observance of strict time, but that therein consists one of the greatest 
charms in music. If they did occasionally vary the time, it was when 
the peculiar character of the phrase required it. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE. : 
A regular practice of two or three hours daily, with due attention, 
will insure a more rapid progress than double the time spent in practising 
without proper care. At least one third of the time fixed for practising 
should be given to the scales and exercises, and the rest in learning 
compositions, In regard to the exercises, those will be found the best 
which train the fingers so as to make them of equal strength and 
flexibility. The fourth finger is naturally weaker than the others; it 
ought therefore to be often specially exercised. 
Exercises as the following, to be played with both hands : 
2 
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cannot be too ‘earnestly recommended for this purpose, and should be 
practised in all keys. In the first example, the minims (®), and in the 


second the semibreve (b), must be held while the bar is uninterruptedly 
repeated until the hands get tired, or as long as the painful sensation 
which extends gradually from the ‘hand to the arm will allow it. 

Some of the best exercises, which may be extended over the whole 
keys, are the following : 


Fingering for the right hand. a pscendine- 
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4 
Fingering for the left hand. 
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* Desc, 


‘The semiquavers in exercise 8 must be all equally smooth, so that the 
note given by the thumb is not louder than the others. The quavers 
in exercises 9 and 10 are to be practised staccato, with elasticity of the 
wrist. 
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The following two exercises should be practised with particular 
regard to an exact legato, without any jerk or unevenness, in moderatc 
as well as in presto. 


] 
This bar to be = at least twelve times. 
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4 
The left hand one octave lower. 
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The student will do well to invent for himself more exercises of this 
kind, or to pick them out from Pianoforte Schools and other such books. 
He must try to find out his deficiencies, in order to select such as are 
the best adapted for him. 

The scales must be taken in all major and minor keys and in 
different intervals ; as in octaves, thirds, sixths, tenths. The manner 
in which they must be played has been already mentioned. Octaves 
with each hand ought to be played with elasticity of the wrist, diatonic 
as well as chromatic; sometimes slowly and sometimes fast, but always 
with clearness and regularity. 

To show the different ways in which the diatonic scale ought to be 
practised, a few examples are given, to which the student may easily 
add more himself. Py 
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As the scales ought to be practised every day, it is advisable to keep a 


little book, in which for each day of the week certain scales are fixed. 
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In practising a composition, the student, having made himself ac- 
quainted with the key and time, must take a small portion and repeat 
each difficulty as it occurs, till he can play it fluently; then he must 
play it in connexion with one or two of the preceding and following 
bars, so as to bring it into a musical sentence, and he must not go on 
until he is able to play it with facility and certainty. As each difficulty 
is conquered, he ought to recommence the piece, and proceed till a new 
obstacle presents itself, which he must treat in the same manner, and 
so work his way through to the end. 

He should always listen whether the harmonies sound pure and clear, 
and should stop and find out the cause of any harshness, which will be 
in most cases the consequence of an oversight or other mistake of his 
own. In this way his ear will be gradually cultivated and refined. 

It is a matter of course that all signs which occur in the course of 
the piece ought to be strictly regarded. 

On account of the constant attention which a careful practising 
requires, it is advisable to make from time to time a pause for recreation, 
perhaps about five or ten minutes, after an hour’s ardent study; but 
this depends almost entirely upon the mdividual energy and inclination. 

They who have acquired a good method of fingering will find the 
greatest advantage of it while practising. 

That fingering is always the best which 1s the easiest, and at the 
same time the fittest for giving the composition in the nght spirit. 

With the usual rules of fingering, the student will be acquainted 
from the Pianoforte School. In extraordinary cases, he will do well to 
try different ways of fingermg, and to mark the best with a pencil 
before he begins to study the passage. 

A bad fingering once acquired, is not easily exchanged for a better. 

The indication of the use of the pedals, we do better to leave un- 
noticed till we have learnt the composition perfectly; because, during 
the necessary repetition of single parts while practising, the use of the 
pedals would make the passages indistinct, in consequence of the un- 
nas sounding together of tones which do not harmonize. 

’ The right employment of the pedals will be understood after we 
— become aequaitited with the chords. 

The stadent. should not select too difficult music for practising, in 
order that he may not be discouraged, from want of a visible 
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result; neither should’ he take too easy pieces, which require ‘but little 
exertion. Such music is the most suitable which seems at first difficult, 
and, after a regular, persevering, attentive practising, becomes easy. 

It is advisable to practise only really good music, which cultivates 
the taste and gives lasting pleasure. Compositions which are orginally 
written for the pianoforte are much preferable to arrangements ; because 
they give us exactly the composer’s intentions, and are generally written 
with much regard to the peculiarities of the pianoforte. 

The composition should be practised slower than the indicated 
movement; and only when all difficulties are entirely overcome, should 
it be played in the given time. 

The exact movement is often indicated by the composer by signs 
for the metronome. Whoever possesses a metronome will know that 
he has to direct the weight of the pendulum to the given number, and 
to notice the vibrations of the pendulum when put in motion. These 
give exactly the duration of that note which we see marked with the 
number. 

A very good exercise for learning to read music well, is to play, 
every day, a new and rather easy piece at first sight (prima vista), in 
strict movement, and not too fast, so that all marks of expression can 
be noticed without stopping. A common fault, i playmg at first 
sight, is a kind of stammering or repcating of notes, occasioned by the 
difficulty of reading the notes with fluency. 

As playing by heart strengthens the memory, and is often of esl 
convenience wlien we have no music books with us, it should be acquired 
by every pianist. Reading those compositions which we can play by 
heart, sometimes from the book, is the best way to sure us against 
faults, which otherwise easily creep in. 


ON CHORDS, 


The knowledge of chords is a great advantage to the pianist, and 
he should therefore endeavour to acquire it. 

As we have here only space for that which is immediately necessary 
for our purpose, I hope the student will afterwards feel inclined to look 
out for a more ample treatise on chords, which he will find i in most 
works on the theory of musie. 
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- Before we become acquainted with the chords, it will be necessary 
to learn the intervals. 
The relation of two tones, with regard to their distance from each 
other, is called an interval. : 
The interval of two tones which stand on the same degree, but of 
which one is — by a $b, or Y, is called a small semitone. 





If the same tones are written on two consecutive degrees, instead 
of on the same, it is a large semitone. 





Consequently the small and the large semitone sound alike; the 
difference is only in the way of writing them. They are both intervals 
of the chromatic scale. 

The whole tone consists of a smal] and a — semitone. 





C—d is a whole tone; it consists of the large semitone c—db and of 
the small semitone db—d; or of the small semitone c—cff and of the 
large semitone cf{—d. 

E—f# consists of the large semitone e—f, and of the small semi- 
tone f—£#%; or of the small semitone e—eff, and of the large semitone 
ef —f¥. 

In this way the student should proceed, not only through the ex- 
ample given, but also add some new ones himself. 

The scales, I presume, are already well known tothe student; yet I 
must say a few words about them, in order to facilitate his compre- 
-hension of that which is to follow. 

, The diatonic scale is either major or minor. The major consists of 
five whole tones and two large semitones. 


~ 
« 
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The two large semitones are from the third. to the fourth degree, and 
from the seventh to the eighth degree. The student should seek them 
out in all major keys before he goes on. 

The minor scale is used in two different ways. 

1st. For the formation of chords : 


Led -&- tN 


iF 
od 8 f) 


Here we have, besides the whole tones and semitones, from the 
sixth to the seventh degree a step of one tone and a half, {—g#, con- 
sisting of a whole tone, f—g, and a small semitone, e—gft. 

The scale, as it is given here, is the same in ascending as in 
descending. 

2nd. In melody, the minor scale is often used in the following 
manner, where the terre differs from the descending : 





Before the student proceeds, he should go through all the minor 
scales, in the two different ways as they are given in the two preced- 
ing examples of A minor, and convince himself that the relation of 


the intervals is m all of them exactly alike. 
The chromatic scale is a sequence of small and large semitones. 
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If the chromatic intervals are written in two different ways, the 
passage is called enharmonic : 
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‘Sixth. Seventh. Octave. Ninth. . = Tenth. 


&- &- &- &- &- 


The student will easily make them out in all the other major keys. 
As a role, the intervals are counted upwards; for instance, the fifth 


of ¢ is g, —s if the interval below is meant, it must be 


particularly mentioned ; as: the under-fifth of c is f 


Intervals are seldom counted higher than to the octave; the ninth 
is generally regarded as a second, the tenth as a third, &c. 

In the major scale, the intervals are designated either major or 
perfect, The major are the second, third, sixth, and seventh ; the perfect 
are the fourth, fifth, and octave. The first is generally regarded as an 
interval, though it is, strictly speaking, no interval, but a unison 
(unisono), consisting of two tones of the same elevation. 

If the major interval is lowered a semitone, it is called winor ; 
and if the perfect interval is lowered a semitone, it is called diminished. 
If a major or a perfect interval is raised a semitone, it is called exper- 
fiuous or augmented, The minor interval lowered a semitone, is called 
diminished. 


First. f Second. \ 


Unison. Superfluous. Major. Minor. Superfluous. 











Third. Fourth. 
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/ Fifth, \/ Sixth. | \ 


Perfect. Diminished. Superfluous. Major. Minor. Superfluous. 






f Seventh. \ ( Octave. ) 


Major. Diminished. Minor. Perfect. Diminished. Superfluous., 


As the student has to transpose the given examples into all keys, 
he may take them in that succession in which the scales are generally 
given in the Pianoforte School; viz. from a major or minor key to its 
nearest relative, a fifth higher ; as from C major to G—-D—-A—E major, 
&c.; from A minor to E—-B—F# minor, &c. 

Those keys are nearest related which have the most tones alike, or 
which have the same key-note. These are, of a major key: the 
major key of the fifth, the major key of the fourth, the minor key of 
the sixth, and the minor key of the first. 

The nearest relatives of a minor key are, the minor key of the fifth, 
the minor key of the fourth, the major key of the third, and the major key 
of the first. 

A chord is a regular combination of several tones. When a tone 
is given with its third and fifth, we have the common chord or triad ; - 


The lowest tone of a chord is called the fundamental or bass tone ; 
from this tone the intervals of the chord are reckoned. 

The triad is either major, minor, or diminished. The major trad 
consists of the fundamental tone, major third, and perfect fifth: 


. In the minor triad the third is mimor : ; and 


in the diminished triad the third is minor, and the fifth is diminished : 
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_ The triads of the C major seale are as fellows : 





Those on the first, fourth, and fifth are major; those on the 
second, third, and sixth are minor; that on the seventh is diminished. 
Of the major or minor triad on the first, the fundamental tone is 
often called the fonic, the third the mediant#, and the fifth the dominant. 
The triads of the A minor scale are: 





Those on the fifth and sixth are major; those on the first and 
fourth are minor; and those on the second and seventh are diminished. 

On the third, is a triad with major third and superfluous fifth, 
which is comparatively seldom used. 

The student should not go on until he has transposed the given 
examples into all keys, if possible in writing. 

As triads consist of three tones, it is necessary, in four-part 
harmonies, to double one of the intervals. 


— 


PENT | 


1. The fundamental note is doubled in the octave. 2. The third is doubled. 
3. The fifth is doubled. 


Each interval of the triad may be its highest note, which gives 
three different positions : 





1. Fifth position. 2. Octave position. 3. Third position. 
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If the intervals of a four-part harmony lie as near as possible 
together in the three highest voices, it is called condensed harmony. 
If they lie at a greater distance from each other, it is called dispersed 
harmony. 





1. Condensed harmony. 2. Dispersed harmony. 


If the third of a triad be taken as bass tone, we have the first in- 
version, called the sixth-chord ; and if the fifth of the triad be taken as 
bass tone, we have the second inversion, called the fourth-sixth-chord. 





g 
1. Sixth-chord. 2. Fourth-sixth-chord. Both are inversions of the triad e. 
c 


A complete close of a composition is only possible if it ends with 
the major or minor triad. These harmonious triads are often called 
consonances (or concords), in distinction to others, which are dis- 
sonances (or discords) , and which require to be resolved into consonances 
for the effect to be satisfactory. 

Of the principal dissonant chords, we will first consider the seventh- 
chord. It is formed by adding to the triad a seventh : 


1 2 3. 4 #5 6 q 
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We have here different kinds of seventh-chords. The first is a 
major triad with major seventh; the second is a minor triad with minor 
seventh, &c. . 

The most important of the seventh-chords is on the fifth or domi- 
vant, and is named the domenant-seventh-chord. It consists of the bass 
note, major third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh, and is the same in the 
major and minor key. 

The inversions of the seventh-chord are the fi/th-sizth-chord, the 
third-fourth-chord, and the second-chord. 






Dominant-seventh-chord, from 
x Cc ph he or minor, in its 
different positions. 


On the seventh of the minor key we have the diminished seventh- 
chord. As it is often used, it will be advisable for the student to find 
it in each of the minor keys; for instance : 





In A minor. Sminor, In B miner. 
It often happens that tones are given with a chord which do not 
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The notes marked thus x do not belong to the chord, and are called 
passing notes. 

The word harmouy is sometimes used synonymously with chord ; 
but, generally, harmony means a succession of chords which produces a 
musical idea, in the same sense as melody means a succession of single 
tones. 

A musical composition is called polyphonic, if it consists of a cer- 
tam number of voices of which each has its individual course. 

If only one voice has its individual course, while others in uncertain 
numbers are only accompanying, the composition is Lomophonic. 

Two voices move either in the same direction (motus rectus), or in 
opposite direction (imotus contrarius), or obliquely (motus obliquus). 


TT. Pmmi 
3 ft. 


or 
Motus rectus. , se 
Motus contrarius. 
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Motus obliquus. 


Consecutive perfect fifths in two voices are regarded as incorrect, 
“Mbecause they sound hard and disagreeable : 





The same is the case with consecutive octaves in polyphonic style; but 
in homophonic style, consecutive octaves are often used, in order to 
make the melody or the bass fuller and stronger. 
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The student will find the following remarks upon the dominant- 
seventh-chord useful. 

When the triad of the tonic follows, the third of the dominant- 
seventh-chord leads a semitone upwards to the tonic (for instance, in 
C major, b—c), and is therefore called the eading note ; the seventh of 
‘this chord descends a semitone in a major key (f—e), and a whole tone 
in a minor key (f—eb). This is the most agreeable resolution of these 
two intervals. If we find it otherwise now and then, the exception 
to this rule is made probably with regard to the completeness of the 
following chord. The following triad would be in many cases without 
its fifth, if we were to lead the third and the seventh of the dominant- 
seventh-chord as they are naturally inclined to go. For instance : 





This is easily avoided by omitting the fifth of the dominant-seventh- 
chord, and by doubling its bass note in a higher voice : 





It has already been remarked, that a complete close of a musical 
piece must be always in the harmonious major or minor triad of the 
tonic; consequently, by the last chord of a composition the student 
will easily perceive in what key it is written, if he should be in doubt 
about it. He will see that in a perfect cadence the dominant-seventh- 
chord precedes the triad : . | 


Shad 
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He will easily find this cadence in all major and minor keys. 

When the bass note alone is written, and the other intervals are 
denoted by figures over or under it, this is called thorough-base. 

The sixth-chord is generally indicated with 6, the fourth-sixth-chord 
with 9, the seventh-chord with 7, the fifth-sixth-chord with §, the 
third-fourth-chord with 4, and the second-chord with 2. 

This account of the formation and application of chords is neces- 
sarily brief and incomplete, the nature of the present work not allowing 
of further details. The student, therefore, who may wish to pursue 
this important subject, is recommended to study some work expressly 
treating of the rules of ‘harmony. 


THE PEDALS. 


In former days, pianofortes were constructed with various kinds of 
pedals; for instance, the bassoon pedal, the drum pedal, the Turkish 
bell pedal, &c. All those noisy adjuncts are now rejected as useless 
and disagreeable, and we employ only the damper and the shifting or 
wna corda pedal. Both are often used with great effect by Beethoven 
and other masters, and their application is indicated by signs. 

If the damper is used, the sound is prolonged even after the finger 
is lifted from the key. It can therefore be only used when the notes to 
be played consist of intervals which belong to a certain chord, 





as the sounding together of tones which do not harmonize with each 
other would produce a very disagreeable effect. 
For this reason, we thought it better to postpone the following re- 
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marks till. the reader had become acquainted with the principal chords. 
He will now be able to find out himeelf the right application of the 
pedals in all compositions in which it is not indicated by the composer. 
In a good edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas he will find it given always 
with great exactness. When the damper pedal is to be employed, it is 
marked Ped. or thus 4; and when it is to be relinquished, thus sk. 

In a succession of different chords, the damper pedal cannot be 
used uninterruptedly ; if it be used at all in such cases, it must be re- 
linquished after each chord, and taken directly again before the other 
is struck, for the sake of clearness and distinctness. 

The damper is by no means to be employed only in forte, as some 
pianoforte-players seern to think, but quite as often in soft and tender 
passages. 

The shifting pedal or wxa corda can be used only in piano. As 
each hammer touches only one string, the tone sounds very soft, but 
exceedingly singing and agreeable. . 

To play strong with the shifting pedal would not only be against 
the character of the tone and against the effect intended by the com- 
poser, but it would also soon bring the mstrument out of tune, as the 
hammers made for two or three strings are too strong and too heavy 
for striking vehemently upon one string. 

Sometimes the shifting pedal is used simultaneously with the 
damper pedal. Examples of beautiful effect produced by this combina- 
tion we see i Beethoven’s compositions. 

Though the damper pedal is principally for legato, it will be found 
also sometimes used in staccato, as well as m skips; ¢. g. 





Here the deep C sounds during the whole bar, a8 if it were held down 
with the finger. ~ 
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Some of our modern virtuosi produce, with the assistance of the 
pedals, a peculiar effect, giving the melody in the middle of the instru- 
ment, while they run up and down, above and below, with wonderful 
wizard-like dexterity. 
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Whoever reads the following pages with attention, will be con- 
vinced how much familiarity with the different forths of compositions 
will facilitate their right comprehension and performance. 

A simple melody, as the melody of a national song or tune, consists 
generally of one or two periods, or sentences, of eight bars. 

If such a melody has more than one period, it commonly modulates 
into.a relative key, and back again into the tonic. In this case, it has 
generally two divisions or parts. 

A melody of this kind is often taken as the theme for variations. 
Variation, which is nothing else but the theme altered and ornamented, 
may be called strict, when the time and harmony of the theme are kept, 
and only the melody varied. 


Beginning of a theme. 
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In this variation, the theme is easily traced out, and its harmony 
retained. The following is less strict, as not only the melody is altered, 
but also the harmony. 


ae, 








_ 
So 


ig 





In a free variation, not only the harmony, but also the time or key is 
changed. 

A Theme with Variations, composed for the pianoforte, has generally 
the following order : 

It commences with an introductory movement, in which, perhaps, 
the theme is already hinted. This introduction (Introduzione) modu- 
lates usually to the key of the dominant, from which a brilliant passage, 
or a cadence, leads directly to the theme. 

After the theme, we have two or three strict variations; then follow 
some less strict; then a free one in a slow movement (Adagio, Andante), 
in a relative minor or major key; and at last a lively one (Vivace, 

Presto, Allegro) in the tonic, prolonged by a Coda. 
| Instead of this last variation, there exists a kind of Finale, in which 
the theme is converted into a Rondo, a Polacea, or a similar character- 
istic composition. 

The order of the variations as here given is very usual, but not the 
only one; indeed, it depends entirely upon the pleasure of the com- 
poser how the variations shall follow each other. 

We shall learn more particulars about this kind of pianoforte - music 
when we are studying the compositions treated of in the course of this 
book. 
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A composition far more interesting than the Variation is the Sonate 

It consists of four movements, of which the first is generally Allegrc 
the second, Adagio or Andante; the third, Scherzo; and the fourtl 
Allegro or Presto. 

The first movement (Allegro), which has sometimes a short intrc 
duction in a slow tempo, consists of two parts. The first par 
begins in the tonic with the theme or the principal subject of tk 
movement. It is followed by a modulation leading to the ke 
of the domimant. This modulation is generally accomplished throug 
the dominant-seventh-chord of that key to which it is intended to lead 
A modulation from C major to G major will be therefore, generally 


through the dominant-seventh-chord of G, which is 


A modulation from Eb major to Bb major will be through 





After the modulation, there follows, in the key of the dominant, a song. 
hike melody, generally of a sentimental character. Then follows the 
conclusion, which ends the first part. 

In the beginning of the second part, the theme is usually taken uy 
and treated in a variety of ways. Modulations to distant keys are here 
not uncommon; and not always the theme only, but other ideas from the 
first part, are further developed. 

Now follows the theme again in the tonic. After it, we have the 
same sequence of ideas as in the first part, with this difference, that the 
modulation is not into the key of the dominant, but leads back throug 
the dominant-seventh-chord to the tonic. The followmg melody and 
the conclusion are consequently here in the tonic. 

We take, for example, the first movement of a Sonata in C major, 
by Mozart. For the sake of brevity, only the thread of the melody is 
given; but whoever has opportunity to play this Sonata, and to become 
intimately acquainted with it, will do well not to neglect it. 
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For the sake of an easier insight into the preceding example, every 
third bar is marked with a figure; the third with 3, the sixth with 6, 
and so on. It will be observed : 

The theme, which begins in the tonic, is repeated bar 8, and thence 
prolonged to bar 21, where the modulation begins, which leads to the 
triad on the dominant of G major, bar 32. At bar 34 is introduced 
Ch, the seventh of the dommant-seventh-chord, which leads to a melody 
in G major, and is followed by the conclusion in the same key. 

It will be seen that the first part is to be repeated. 

The second part begins, bar 59, in G minor, It takes up the 
theme and modulates into D minor, bar 67, and subsequently into 
A minor, bar 82. There a motive is introduced with which we are 
already acquainted from the conclusion in the first part, bar 54; but 
with this difference, that it was before in a major, and is here in a minor 
key. 

At bar 94, we have the theme again in the tonic, and we have now 
the same scquence of ideas as in the first part, the only difference being 
that the modulation, bar 116, leads back through the dominant to the 
tonic. 

We find here the conclusion prolonged, bar 152, by an addition of 
four bars, in which the theme once more is given. In many Sonatas 
such « prolongation of the conclusion is much longer, and brings some- 
times one more modulation into a distant key. In some Sonatas it 
does not exist at all. 

Though the first part of the first movement has its modulation, 
generally, into the key of the dominant, yet there are many exceptions 
to this rule. If the composition is in a minor key, the modulation 
leads generally to the relative major key, a minor third higher; as, 
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from F minor to Ab major, from C minor to Eb major, from B minor 
to D major, &c. Neither is the modulation always through ig domi- 
nant-seventh-chord. 

There are also Sonatas by, our best composers in which the siete. 
tion, in conformity with the character of the composition, leads to a 
remote key ; as, from C major to E major, or to Ab major, &c. 

If the student has comprehended exactly the usual form, as it is 
given here in the Sonata by Mozart, he will find little difficulty in 
distinguishing any deviations from it. 

In the Sonata form, the great masters have written their finest and 
grandest, works ; the Symphony, the Quartett, the Trio, and other com- 
positions of the noblest kind, are in this form. It will, therefore, be 
evident to the student how important it is to be well acquainted 
with it. 

The second movement of the Sonata is slow, as Adagio, Andante, 
&c. and written in the key of the fourth (sub-dominant) ; for instance : 
in F major, if the first movement is in C major; and in E major, if the 
first movement is in B major; or it is in a relative minor key, as in 
A minor from C major, or in D minor from F major, &c. 

In ‘case of the first movement being in a minor key, the second 
movement is usually in its relative major key, as in Bb major from 
G minor, in Eb major from C minor; or it is in the major key of the 
sixth, as in F major from A minor, in Eb major from G minor, &c. 

The form of the second movement is nearly the same as that of the 
first movement ; but it is seldom divided into two parts, and the whole 
is more compressed. 

The following example is the second movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in Bb major, Op. 22. 


Adagio con molto espressione. 
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The foregoing Adagio, in Eb major, § time, contains 77 bars. It 
begins with a melodious theme, which is followed, bar 12, by a melody 
modulating into B major; here we have again a song-like melody, and 
the conclusion in the dominant, bar 80. 

As this movement is not divided into two parts, we proceed without 
any repetition to bar 81.° Here the theme is taken up on the dominant 
seventh chord of C minor, and, after a modulation through sevcral 
keys, leads back to the theme in the tonic, bar 47. 

The ideas now following are in the same order in the tonic as we 
have had them before in the dominant. 

' Instead of this form of the .second movement, which may be 
regarded as the most complete, others are sometimes preferred ; as, for 
instance, a theme with variations, a romance, & “march, &e. 
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The third movement of the Sonata is the Scherzo, generally in 
7 time, and of a lively and playful character. Though it originated in 
the Minuet, which we find often in Sonatas of our earlier masters, there 
is but little resemblance to it. This graceful old dance is much 
slower and of a much more sentimental character. The student may 
compare the beautiful Minuet ftom Mozart's Don Giovanni, with a 
Scherzo from one of Beethoven’s Sonatas. - = 

The Scherzo is generally written in two parts, of which the first, has 
only one or two periods. The second part is longer, and gives us the 
theme in different lights, through various modulations, till it leads back 
to the tonic in which the second part ends. 

There is generally a Zio with the Scherzo, in the same key, or in a 
relative, with the exception of the key of the dominant. This Trio, 
which is often written in a more sentimental style than the Scherzo, used 
in earlier days to be composed in three voices, whence its name is derived. 

Its two parts are constructed similarly to those of the Scherzo, but 
shorter. 

Kach part of the Scherzo, as well as of the Trio, is generally marked 
to be repeated. 

The letters D. C. (Da Capo), after the Trio, signify that the Scherzo 
is to be played again. This time, it ought to be played straight through, 
without any repetition of the single parts. In consequence of this 
Da Capo, the Trio comes nearly in the middle of the third movement. 

Take, for example, the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Sonata in Ab major, 
Op. 26: 


Scherzo. Allegro molto. 
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Sempre legato. 








This Scherzo begins with an incomplete bar, which makes only a 
full bar, counted together with the last bar of the part. We therefore 
have not marked it here, but have placed figure 1 over the first full 
bar. 

The first part of this Scherzo has no marks of repetition; for the 
repetition is written down, with a slight alteration, from bar 8 to bar 
16. Had marks of repetition been made, the theme would have come 
in four times. 

In the second part, the theme is accompanied, at bar 45, by a 
passage in quavers. Here again the theme is given twice, at first 
with the left hand, and afterwards with the right, while the accompany- 
ing passage is at first above and subsequently below the theme. 

It is followed by a few energetic concluding bars. 

The Trio is in Db major, and is of a less playful character than the 
Scherzo. 

Some bars, in which we have again a glimpse of the theme, connect 
the Scherzo withthe Trio. The former is now to be played again, as 
is indicated by the words Da Capo senza repetizione, from the beginning 
without repetition. 

The fourth movement of the Sonata, the Fimale, has nearly the same 
forth as the first movement; but its theme is less important, and the 
whole is of lighter character, and often in triple time. 

Its first part is not always repeated, but is often united with the 
second. The whole generally finishes with a prolonged conclusion, in a 
lively and animated tempo. 

The Rondo is frequently used as the fourth movement of a 
Sonata. It has for its theme a piquant, short, and lively melody, and 
it differs from the form of the Finale, jast explained, in having the 
theme introduced at least twice more; viz. directly after the conclusion 
of each part; which have, in this case, a connecting passage. Not un- 
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frequently there is added a Coda, in which the theme occurs once 
more. . 
Though we have described the Sonata 2s consisting of four move- 
ments, the Student must not expect to find four in every good com- . 
position of this kind. 

Often the Scherzo is omitted; indeed, there are very fine Sonatas 
of only two movements. 

Moreover, the order in which the movements follow is not always 
the same as is here given. The Scherzo is sometimes put before the 
second or slow movement, and the Adagio or Andante is made the 
third movement. 

Next to the Sonata, the following are the most important kinds of 
pianoforte compositions : 

The Notturuo, an imitation of the Serenade, is of an elegant and 

sentimental character, of a moderate movement. Its melody is par- 
ticularly song-like, and the form is generally that of a song. 
' The Romance is an imitation of a vocal composition of the same 
name, and has a similar form to the Notturno. It is sometimes in- 
troduced as a second movement in a Sonata, and often in the pianoforte 
Concerto. 

The Song without Words is also an imitation of a vocal composition. 
We shall become better acquamted with it when we study the com- 
positions afterwards treated of. 

The Polacca or Polonaise, originally a Polish national dance of 
slow movement, in 3 time, beginning with a full bar; its rhythm 


is as characteristic as its cadence, in 
which, on the second crotchet of the bar, the seventh chord precedes 


the triad on the third crotchet, thus 





For examples, see some of the Polonaises by Oginsky. 

The peculiarities of the Polacca are often adopted in a Rondo, or in 
other lively and brilliant pianoforte compoeHane, which are, in that 
case, said to be written Alla Polacea. 
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. The Marck is generally composed for the orchestra, or for a military 
band; but there are also compositions of this kind expressly written 
for the pianoforte. The March consists, generally, only of two parts, 
followed by a Trio im the same key, or in a relative one, also of two 
parts. After the Trio, the March is to be repeated. 

The Parade March, the Funeral March, and the Solemn March, &c. - 
are all in 4 time, and generally with a characteristic rhythm like this: 


The Quick March is written in § time. 





The Study or Htude, a composition expressly written for prac- 
tising, is sometimes founded on a simple theme, and resembles, in that 
case, the Variation; or it is treated as the Prélude, of which we shall 
speak afterwards. 

The Bagatelle, a small and easy piece, the form and character of 
which is uncertain. The student should make himself well acquainted 
with the Bagatelles by Beethoven. It will strike him how superior are 
even the trifles of a genius to the elaborate works of common ability. 

The Waltz is a lively dance in ? time, originally from Bohemia, and 
now known all over the world. 

Many of the waltzes composed for the pianoforte are not dances, 
strictly speaking, but lively and brilliant pieces in the character and 
form of the dance. | 

A composition of this kind consists generally of a number of parts, 
each of which is to be repeated. These parts contain often not more 
than one or two periods each. 

Not unfrequently an Introduzione and a Coda are added. 


Beethoven’s waltzes in Eb major 
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and in F minor (a oa =: [2 






have very little re- 





semblance with the dance-waltz ; but ae areso beautiful, that I cannot 
neglect this opportunity of mentioning them. They are known by their 
names L’Hepoir and La Doulewr ; another in AD major, 
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called Le Désir, which is generally published with the two foregoing, 
and ascribed to Beethoven, is not by that composer, but by F. 
Schubert. 

The Galop, in 3 time, allegro molto, is even more lively than the 
waltz; often it may be said to be almost wild. Modern composers 
have uscd it in their pianoforte compositions. 

The Zarantelia, a dance of a very spirited character, and increasing 
in liveliness towards the end. Its time is §; or 3 in triplets. 

The Tarantella takes its name from a venomous spider, known in 
Italy, whose bite this lively dance is said to cure. 

There are pianoforte pieces now often written in the style of the 
Tarantella. One of the finest examples we have is in the last movement 
of Weber’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 70. 

The Fantasia has no fixed form. It is composed either on one 
theme or on more. These themes are often taken from other compo- 
sitions. 

The Potpourri is a mere succession of several selected pieces, as 
melodies from operas, &c. chained together. 

The Capriccio resembles the Fantasia, but is of rather a whimsical 
character, and sometimes follows more the form of a Scherzo. 

The Prelude is a short introductory piece, generally smooth and 
flowing, with a certain short motive, which is kept throughout; or 
it consists of a succession of harmonies, uninterrupted, or connected 
by passages, as is most in accordance with the character of the piece 
to which it serves as an introduction. 

The Suite. Under this name our old masters wrote small collections 
of short pieces for the harpsichord or the clavichord. Some of the 
chief are: the Prelude ; the Allemande, in the style of an old German 
dance, in ¢ time, in moderate movement; the Courante, lively, in 3 or 
3 time; the Sarabande, slow, serious, in 3 time, of which the rhythm 


is charactcristic ; the lively, sprightly Gigue, in § or 1? 


time; the Gavotte, the Bourrée, Passepied, Musetie, and others. Most 
of them are distinguished by their excellent rhythm. 
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J. S. Bach’s, Handel’s, and Séarlatti’s Suites, should be known to 
every pianist. 

The Fugue is a polyphonic composition, in which one voice begins, 
in the tonic, with the subject (called du), which is subsequently 
repeated in the dominant by a second voice, which is the answer (called 
comes). In fugues with more than two voices, the third voice has 
again the subject in the tonic, the fourth voice the answer in the 
dominant, &c. Not only the succession and combination of these 
voices, but the whole construction of the fugue, is according to certain 
rules, which cannot be exactly understood without the knowledge of 
counterpoint. 

As, however, the student has not to learn here how to compose a 
fugue, but how to play it well, we restrict ourselves to that which is 
necessary for our purpose, and refer those who are desirous for further 
information to some work on counterpoint and fugue. 

Counterpoint is the art of adding a second voice above or below a 
given voice. If these voices can be inverted, that is, if the lower voice 
can be placed over the higher, or if the higher voice can be placed 
under the lower, it is called a double counterpoint. 

The following example is the beginnmg of a Fugue in four voices, 
by J. S. Bach, which will be found in the second book of his Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues. As it would take too much room here to 
give more of it, we hope the student will have an opportunity to sec 
the Fugue complete. 
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Each voice of the Fugue should be played as clearly and legato as 
if it were performed by one hand alone; the duration of each note must 
be kept with the utmost exactness; and the entrance of a new voice 
with the subject or the answer should be rather prominent. For the 
sake of a good legato in all the voices, a well-chosen fingering is of the 
greatest importance. 

The performance of a Fugue is so different from that of other com- 
positions, that it puzzles even advanced pianists, if they have neglected 
to cultivate it particularly. 

In the Canon, one voice exactly imitates another at the distance of 
a certain interval: e. 7. 


Canon in the Octave. 
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FORM. : 58 





The preceding examples will be found complete in J. S. Bach’s 
Art of Fugue; and the following one in Clementi’s Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 







Canon in Four Voices. 
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-Tt has been already mentioned, with regard to several of the com- 
positions just described, that they are not exclusively pianoforte com- 
positions; for instance, the March is oftener composed for the military 
band, the Fugue for the organ, &c. 

There remains now but a few words to be said about music for 
pianoforte with other instruments, as in all essential points it resembles 
one or other of those forms with which we are already acquamted. As, 
for instance, the Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in the form 
of the Sonata; likewise the Quartett, the Duett, and other combinations 
of that kind. 

In such compositions, each instrument is of equal importance, and 
may have alternately a prominent idea, while the others are subordinated. 
In this case, it is said to be obligato. 

When the pianoforte has the accompaniment, it must be, of course, 
quite subdued. A good pianist will take particular care so to play it, 
as best to assist in showing the melody in the right light. He has, in 
this case (so to speak), to produce the shade. -To assume a pre-emi- 
nence, under such circumstances, would be as unsuitable as if a servant 
were to usurp the place of his master. 

The same is to be observed in the accompaniment of a vocal com- 
position. Indeed, many accompanists pay too little regard to this. 

From what is said, it. is clear that the accompaniment must generally 
be piano, and always softer than the melody which it serves. 

In the Concerto for pianoforte with orchestra, the former has the 
principal part, while the latter has the mere accompaniment. When 
the Concerto is played without the orchestral accompaniment, the 
pianist has to play also the arrangement of the latter, which is generally 
indicated in small notes. Otherwise the piece would be incomplete. 

The word Tutti means the full orchestra; and the word Solo, the 
pianoforte alone. 

It would be an advantage, if, in the arrangement of the orchestra, 
the names of the instruments were always indicated, as this would assist 
the pianist in the night understanding of the composition. 

The Concerto consists of three movements; viz. an Allegro, a short 
Adagio, and a Finale. 

The first movement generally begins with a Tutti, in which the 
principal ideas are given, particularly the theme and the chief melody. 
This Tutti leads to the Solo, in the tonic. — 
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We have now a modulation similar to that in the first movement of 
@ Sonata, After a song-like melody and a brilliant concluding passage 
in the dominant, the Tutti falls in, and unites the first part with the 
second. There is consequently no repetition of the first part. 

It will be remembered that, in the Sonata, the theme is here 
usually taken up and treated in different modulations and combinations. 
This is also the case in the Concerto, where not seldom one or other of 
the instruments intimates it, while the pianoforte executes - brilliant 
passages. 

Then follows a repetition, in the tonic, of that which we had pre- 
viously in the dominant; but, before the complete conclusion, the 
orchestra has generally a Pause on the fourth-sixth-chord. Here we 
find the word Cadence, which indicates that the performer has to intro- 
duce an improvisation on the chief ideas of the piece. Thus an oppor- 
tunity is given to him to show himself in the best light, not only as a 
virtuoso, but also as a profound musician. This Cadence leads through 
the dominant-seventh-chord generally, with a prolonged shake to the 
Tutti, concluding in the tonic. 

The student will perceive that the word Cadence is used m music in 
two different senses, meaning either a close, as explamed, p. 24, or the 
extemporaneous passages introduced at the close. 

For the second movement of the Concerto, a Romance or a similar 
composition is often introduced, and sometimes connected with the 
Finale, which is usually a Rondo. 

As the Concerto is partly composed for the purpose of displaying 
the abilities of the virtuoso, it has, in my opinion, an inferior rank to 
the Sonata, whose sole object is the noble one of appealing to the heart. 

It might be wished that the composer of a Concerto should also 
himself write the Cadence, if he thinks proper to have one introduced 
at all; because he must be most competent to write it in accordance 
with the spirit of the whole composition. Thus will be preserved that 
unity which is one of the first necessities in every good work of art. 
If the performer introduces his own Cadence, we have generally patch- 
work. 

Amongst the most beautiful pianoforte Concertos, we shall parti- 
cularise those in Eb major, Op. 78, and in G major, Op. 58, by Beet~ 
hoven; that in D- minor by Mozart; and the Concert-Stiick by Weber. 
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‘These wonderful works might be called Symphonies with Pianoforte 
obligato,—so important is the orchestra, and so significantly do all the 
instruments work together. 
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If the student is able to play a composition exactly as it is written 
by the composer, with a due observance of all the given signs, his per- 
formance will be correct: in 8 similar manner a well-constructed musical 
machine might execute a piece. But if his performance is to be 
beautiful, he must at the same time also comprehend and express the 
- character of the composition; or, in other words, he must give it in 
the spirit in which it is composed. He must consequently be able to 
understand and to feel that. emotion which impelled the composer, and 
which is revealed in the piece. 

When we consider that any emotion is capable of endless modifi- 
cations, and that music is a mode of expressing these, we cannot be 
surprised at the great diversity in the character of musical compositions. 

Supposing two individuals are mourning the death of a dear friend ;— 
from the difference of their temperament, or other causes, they will 
probably differ in the intensity of their grief; one may be mconsolable, 
and the other perhaps calm and resigned. 

Now if these two persons could express their feelings in music, we 
should have two compositions whose general character would have much 
In common; nevertheless they would give a very different impression. 
For the sake of illustration, let us compare the Funeral March in Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in Ab major, with Handel’s Funeral March in his 
Oratorio of Saul. 

Both are of a mournful and solemn character, and both are true and 
unaffected expressions of grief; but how different are they from each 
uther! Beethoven mourns im the dark and gloomy key of AD minor; 
his beautiful ideas are of a sombre and melancholy nature, and there is 
a restlessness in his modulations which no where finds the longed-for 
relief. The gmief of Handel, expressed in the clear and majestic key 
of C major, is so calm and noble, so simple and sublime, that we feel 
not less moyed than by Beethoven, though other feelings are aroused 
in us. 

If we study the character of a composition, we shall find, further, 
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that emotions are sometimes expressed which are different froth that in 
which the piece is written; yet they must all have a certain relation to 
each other, otherwise the music would be affected and untrue, and con- 
sequently bad. 

If one has received unexpected good news, his first feeling will pro- 
bably be excessive joy. But it is possible that his happiness may be 
soon interrupted by fear that the tidings may prove untrue ; or it may 
lead him to feelings of thankfulness and praise. His emotions, which 
were in the begining of rather an excited and unrestricted nature, may 
here become calm and solemn. 

It is not improbable that even a momentary sadness may intervene, 
when he thinks of the possibility that he may lose again what makes 
him so happy now. 

As all these emotions, and many others, may arise in natural se- 
quence from the first, the student will understand, that m a Funeral 
March, there may be, quite in accordance with the character of the 
piece, a soothing and consoling part; or a ray of light and hope may 
now and then penetrate and disperse the gloominess of the impression. 

Such deviations from the prevailing feature are generally short; 
otherwise the total impression would suffer. 

Good music not only gives a faithful representation of human feel- 
ings, but it also expresses them in a beautiful manner. A good, per- 
former must therefore not only comprehend how ¢rue the music is, but 
he must be able to appreciate its beauties. 

The susceptibility for that which 1s beautiful im music can, strictly 
speaking, not be taught; it 1s an mnate gift, which is possessed in a 
higher or lower degree by most men, and can be awakened and deve- 
loped like any other talent. 

Nothing tends so much to the awakening and development of this 
talent as that ardent study which leads to an intimate acquaintance with 
our master-works. 

Besides this, no opportunity should be neglected of hearing good 
compositions wel/ played. 

If the student can hear, from a good pianist, a composition which 
he has himself just learnt, it will prove a double advantage to him. 
Indeed, to hear any good performance, whether vocal or instrumental, 
will be a great assistance to him. 
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Nor is it out of place here to observe that a true appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, or an enjoyment of the sublime ideas of a Shake- 
speare or a Goethe-—in fact, anythmg which elevates the soul,—must 
also have an ennobling influence on the taste. 

Many performers spoil the intentions of the composer by giving 
too muck expression. Every exaggeration has generally the contrary 
effect to what is intended. 

It is therefore necessary that the performer should not be led ex- 
clusively by his feelings, which might easily lead him astray; but he 
must consider and understand what would be the right expression. 

He must beware of an affected and untrue manner of expressing. 

There 1s a certain sickly sentimentality into which many of our 
modern performers have fallen, which is partly the cause of that inces- 
sant playing in fempo rubato which destroys one of the greatest beauties 
in music, that of regularity in time and rhythm. 

How refreshing, after such painful caricaturmg, to hear a sound 
and simple melody given in a sound and simple way ! 

Some teachers give certain rules for the expression of certain pas- 
sages which frequently occur in compositions. Thus, ascending passages 
or scales we are told to play crescendo, and descending ones decrescendo. 
A particularly melodious idea, as the song-like melody in a Sonata, 
they will have in a tempo somewhat slower than that in which the 
whole composition is given. 

In passages like the following, 





they will have the highest note (G) rather marked and held, as though 
the player could not easily sever himself from it. In such a phrase as 
the following, 
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they recommend a little retarding, particularly when it oocurs at the 
end of a melody. 

These and similar rules may, in many cases, be applicable ; but 
they are not to be regarded as unalterable. 

Indeed, the expression depends entirely upon the character of the 
composition. An idea like the above is therefore differently expressed 
in a sentimental Adagio, from what it would be im an energetic Allegro ; 
differently in a Scherzo, from what it would be in an Andante. 

We repeat, therefore, that the student must strive to comprehend 
the character of the composition, and modify his expression in accord- 
ance with it. Thus he will express the composer’s meaning; and this 
is really the highest aim he can have. 

It is obvious that the student has no excuse for altering any part, 
by additions or omissions, or in any other way. To do so, would cer- 
tainly show a bad taste, as well as a presumptuous disregard to the 
composer. If the music is good, it does not require any alteration by 
the performer ; if it is bad, he will do better not to play it at all, as it 
is very doubtful whether his alteration will really prove an amendment. 

In beginning to practise a composition, the student’s attention will 
be chiefly occupied in learning to play it correctly. The further he 
advances in overcoming the mechanical difficulties, the clearer will its 
character develop itself to him, and consequently the better will he be 
enabled to give the nght expression. 

Sometimes the character is mtimated im the title of the composition ; 
as Sonata pathétique, Fantasia pastorale, Symphony ernca, &c. 

Oftener, however, we have to conclude it from the words placed 
over the single movements; as Allegro agitato, Andante cantabile, 
Allegretto scherzando, &c.; and quite as often it is not mdicated at all. 
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Before we begin to study the following compositions, it is ne- 
cessary to say a few words about the reasons which determined the 
choice of them. 

It is most in accordance with the purpose of this book, to select, 
from our best pianoforte works, those of whose excellence there is no 
difference of opinion amongst musical men. 
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Perhaps the student will wonder that not a// good music should be 
acknowledged by every connoisseur. 

But even if we pre-suppose the taste to be so refined as would enable 
@ musician to have a due appreciation of every musical composition, and 
farther, if we grant his sincere desire to acknowledge all that is good 
and beautiful in art, wherever he finds it, yet we must soon be convinced 
how difficult it is, in many cases, to have an unbiassed opinion, unin- 
fluenced by accessory circumstances. 

In proof of this, we may remember how often a melody is endeared 
to us by the agreeable associations which are connected with it. 

Again, when the pianist has had much trouble to Jearn a compo- 
sition well, and he feels that his labour is crowned with success, he will 
easily be inclined to think more highly of that composition, than of a 
similar one which was less difficult for him to learn. 

Many pianists have practised, with so exclusive a preference, the 
works of one favorite composer, to whom they look up with admiration, 
that they are in the continual habit of comparing all other music with 
that of their model, with the disposition to condemn what differs 
from it. 

Some have occupied themselves particularly with very old music, 
as Fugues by Handel or Bach, and they disdain what is new; others 
play exclusively new music, and have no relish, nor understanding, for 
such as was written a hundred years ago. 

The student should therefore be on the watch, that he may not. be 
led into taking any one-sided view. He must learn to appreciate all 
music that is good, no matter where he finds it, whether old or new, 
whether by a celebrated composcr, or by one whose name is as yet 
unknown to fame. | 

In order to attain this, he must avoid practising, for long together, 
or too exclusively, the compositions of any one author. 

The following selection is therefore arranged with the special view 
of giving a variety of beautiful music, while it represents the different 
styles of our great masters. 

As far as was consistent with our plan, the choice has been made 
so as to give the preference to pieces which are generally much liked 
by non-musical men, and which are therefore particularly well adapted 
to be played to the generality of listeners. 
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Beethoven’s Sonatas, which stand in the foremost rank of our best 
pianoforte music, require a particularly attentive practising, in order to 
play them as they ought to be played. 

The student will therefore find ¢hree of them treated of here, chosen 
from the Complete Collection, with a particular regard to the study of 
the characteristic features of Beethoven’s music. 

On the whole, it is advisable to practise chiefly the clear and easily 
comprehensible Sonatas of Clementi, Mozart, Haydn, Dussek, and 
similar compositions, before entering upon the study of Beethoven's 
works, which are, taken altogether, more complicated in form, more 
daring in modulation, and more passionate in character. 

The picces we have selected are easily to be had through every 
music-seller, if the title be given exactly. If the author has marked 
his works with numbers, we may easily point out the desired piece by 
the number of the opus, which is given on the title-page. Beethoven’s 
works are almost all numbered im this way. 

In the compositions of Mozart, and many others, however, we 
seldom find the opus-number given. In such cases, the best we can do 
is to copy the first bar or two of the piece. Merely to mention its 
name, and the key in which it is written, 1s often not sufficient, a com- 
poser having given us sometimes more than one piece of the same kind 
in the same key. 

In pursuing the study of his piece of music, with the following 
directions, perhaps the student will not always find the signs of ex- 
pression given exactly. Many editions are but imperfectly corrected, 
and contain misprints. But in most cases it will be easy for him to 
alter any such defects, by referring to this book. 

He is advised to number the bars of the piece, as he finds it done 
in the example, p. 29. 

This will not only enable him to follow easily the given rules and 
observations, but. it will at the same time assist him in getting a general 
view of the whole, before he begins practising. 

Indeed, it must be regarded as of great use to become to a certain 
extent acquainted with the whole of any composition which is new to 
us, by reading it through before we begin to practise it. At another 
place (page 14), it has been remarked how advisable it is not to under- 
take too much at once. If the student takes about one page at a time, 
leaving off at an appropriate place, as the end of a melody or passage, 
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and if he makes it a fixed rule not to go further till he can master this, 
he is much more sure of a rapid progress than if he occupies himself 
with the whole at once. . 

The attention of the student is claimed in such manifold ways,. that 
he may easily overlook such mistakes of his own as he would probably 
have perceived in others. 

It will therefore be necessary, in the following pages, to lead his 
attention to the avoidance of such mistakes as are of easy occurrence. 

His attention will consequently often be directed towards things 
which he already knows. But, in practising, it is quite as requisite 
to be reminded to apply at the right time what he knows already, as to 
learn something new. 

With regard to the directions for the metronome, given at the 
commencement of each movement of the succeeding pieces, we have to 
add here the followmg remarks. 

The metronome {see page 15) was invented about the year 1815, 
by Maelzel, of Vienna. It was consequently not known to most of our 
greatest composers, as they lived before that time. The indications for 
it, which-we find in their works, are therefore not by them, but have 
been added by later editors. 

Even Beethoven, who became acquainted with this instrument in 
the latter years of his life, has made use of it only in some of his com- 
positions. Of his Sonatas, only the last four (Op. 106, 109, 110, and 
111) have been marked by himself. In all his other Sonatas, these 
indications have been added by Moscheles, Czerny, and others. 

If we compare the directions for the metronome given in their 
editions with each other, we shall find that they do not always agree 
together. 

This cannot surprise us, if we take into consideration how slight 
this difference generally is. 

Besides, it is well known that the composer himself does not take 
his compositions always quite exactly in the same tempo. Momentary 
impulse will unintentionally have its influence. Or he may be induced, 
on extraordinary occasions, to adopt a slight alteration in the tempo. 
For instance, a symphony performed by a very full orchestra, in a large 
room, will gain much in clearness and exactness, if taken rather more 
deliberately than wonld be requisite when performed by a small orches- 
tra, or arranged for the pianoforte. 
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These few remarks will be sufficient to show that it is not meant 
that the composers of the pieces treated of in the following pages had 
taken them always exactly in the tempo here indicated, and that any 
other tempo must consequently be wrong. But a striet observance 
of these indications will certainly assist the student, in giving him 
a right idea of the character of the composition; for which purpose, 
the mere indications of the movements by words, as Adlegro, Adagio, 
&c. are too vague. 


Fantasia, in CO Minor, FOR THE PranororTe, COMPOSED BY Mozart. 





This beautiful composition consists of several short movements, 
which are connected with each other; viz. Adagio, Allegro, Andantino, 
Piz Allegro, and Tempo primo. 

All these movements follow each other so naturally, that there is 
the greatest unity in the whole; they are like the members of a body 
animated by one soul. 

In practising, we shall at first take each single movement by itself. 
The student has therefore to number the bars, beginning each move- 
ment with No. 1. He will find: the Adagio contains 38 bars; the 
Allegro, 47 bars, and a cadence; the Andantino, 39 bars; the Pid 
Allegro, 86 bars; and the Tempo primo, 16 bars. 


Adagw. 
C minor; ¢ time; metronome, rh == 76. 
The key of C minor is generally written with three flats, like 


Ep major. The reason that an exception is made here, is undoubtedly 
because there are continually modulations. These modulations begin 
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already at bar 3, and would make therefore the signature of three flats 
not only useless, but also inconvenient, in consequence of the naturals 
which would be required in every bar to counteract the effect of the 
three flats. 

The student has to take care to play strictly in time. Counting 
eight quavers in each bar, while practising, will greatly facilitate this. 
Bar 

1. The first note (C), forte, and with both hands exactly together. 
A common fault is the want of precision in striking octaves or 
chords, as 


7 ia : | mn A ; 
~ 


Only the first note marked; the following quavers soft and legato. 
2. Phrases resembling a dialogue, as here in bar 1 and 2, occur 
often in music. The chords in bar 2, very soft, and two bound 
together; the second rather short. 
Sand 4. As bar] and 2. The turn very round and clear; thus, 
—_———~ “3 
and not thus, 









A turn is made generally in the compass of a minor third. 

6. Tere the left hand has an accompanying group in semiquavers, 
which must be given particularly even and legato, and should 
be practised, at first, with the left hand alone. 

Some pianists are, in such cases, inclined to hold one or 
other note longer than is indicated ; thus, 

ae 


ewe 






or thus, 





which must be avoided. 
The right hand has the melody in this bar, and in the three 
following. It must be always accentuated as in bar 1; the first 
_ note marked, and the others soft and legato. 
10. The melody is in the left hand, and the accompaniment in the 
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right. The accentuation as before, and the melody prominent, 
as it would otherwise easily be rendered indistinct by the accom- 
paniment over it. 

In the following bars, the dotted crotchet must be held 
exactly its due value, and the last quaver of the bar bound with - 
the first note of the succeeding bar. Therefore not thus: 





16. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


a a 
With particular tenderness and simplicity. The first two semi- 
quavers of each group legato, and the two following with a soft 


staccato : =~ while the accompanying notes are kept 


strictly their value. This phrase is in B major. In the fol- 
lowing bar, we have Dq instead of DZ; it becomes therefore 
B minor. 
The G major triad very soft, and to be held down exactly, while 
the four semiquavers belonging toit, are played. The demisemi- 
RATTLES 


aad 
s 


quavers of the left hand, very 





pp 
light and clear. They should be practised, at first, alone. 


Mind the sign /p. with each semiquav er G. 
Rather crescendo; the four semiquavers mezzo staccato and marcato. 
Those notes which are to be held, must be kept exactly their value. 





ioc iM es eed 

The three notes, with a certain emphasis; the first 
two staccato, and the B tenuto, 

Slightly crescendo. 

Piano. The last notes of this bar — with the ac- 





centuation here given, and ritenuto. 
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26. 


29. 


30, 
31, 


36. 
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This is the first instance in which we deviste from the fixed, 
strict time, It is done here in order to make more conspicuous 
the entrance of the following song-like melody in D major, 
which, after the triad of Ff major, has a fine effect, 

The expressive melody, which begins in D major, has the form 
of # little song, and consists of two parts or strains, each 
of which is to be repeated. The whole ought to be delivered 
with much tenderness and simplicity. 

The semiquaver in bar 26, which is marked with sf must 
be given with a certain emphasis, but not too much. The same: 
must be observed in all the succeeding bars in which this phrase 
occurs, 

This bar leads again to the beginning of the first part. The semi- 
quavers, with the appoggiaturas, quiet and simple. 

After the repetition of the first part, bar 29 is omitted. 

This bar leads to the second part of the melody. 

The semiquaver A to be bound with the following semiquaver, 


aun Ga > all 
The passage ie Srcroate 2 — Sone 


— . 
The phrase — somewhat marked. The follow- 


ing passage in demisemiquavers, even and smooth ; not thus: 





rather crescendo, 





This leads again to the repetition of the part. 


37 and 38. At first loud, gradually softer, and at last quite vanishing 


(perdendosi). A little ntardando. It requires carefal practising 
to play the last notes as softly as if they were breathed. 
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Allegro. 
4 time; metronome, @) = 92. 
Bar | 
land 2. The octaves of the left hand, with energy and decision, 
and exactly together; not thus, 






— or thus, ———— 





9. Short and decided. 
10. Again like bar 1. 
15. The fingering thus: 





18. Short. The two following bars, crescendo. 
21. The accompaniment in the left hand, even and smooth. 
23. The turn, round and distinct, in the following manner : 


25. Fingering: 





80. From here to bar 38, crescendo. The accompaniment — 
legato, and the lowest note not to be held. 
F 2 
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38. 


45, 
46. 


47. 
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The bass with decision. The triplets of the right hand equal. 

Always two quavers bound together; the second of the two, 
rather staccato. They must be played in strict time. 

The triplets exactly in time. 

It requires some attention to play this bar with common quavers, 
after the preceding bar with triplet quavers, without the least 
alteration in the time. 

A Pause. The following passages form acadence. (See p. 55.) 
It depends in some measure upon the pleasure of the per- 
former how long he will wait upon the pause, and how fast he 
will execute the cadence. Some performers are inclined to wait 
on the pause too short a time, which produces a certain appear- 
ance of restlessness. The passages should be delivered with clear- 
ness, brilliancy and rapidity. Fingering for the chromatic scale : 


# 


ae ee 
2 Ralh ei a 





In some cases, other eae ae for the chromatic scale are 
used, as the student will know from the Pianoforte School. 
The notes 





must be given much ritardando and dimmuendo. The crotchet 
Eg, very piano; and Eb so much s0, that the hearer is obliged 
to listen attentively in order to catch the sound. 

If two pauses follow cach other on notes of the same value, 
the second is generally kept longer than the first. So here 
Eb must have a longer duration than Eb. 


Andantino. 
Bb major; ? time; metronome, a == 100. 


Those who find difficulty in keeping time, will do well to count six 


quavers, while learning this movement. 
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It is particularly melodious, and should be delivered with great 
expression; but, at the same time, with that simplicity which is a pro- 
minent feature of the whole composition. 

Bar 
8. The first two quavers, loud and short. 
4. In the right hand, the first finger should be taken on F, and 
the thumb on G. 
5. Somewhat crescendo. 
8. The last chord not longer than its value. 
9. From here, the same as from bar 1, but an octave lower. 
14. With much expression; legato; the turn, round. 
15. A little diminuendo; strictly im time. 
17 and 18. Crescendo in ascending; decrescendo in descending. The 
repetition of the note F in the left hand, with changing fingers. 
19 and 20. .The same as in the two preceding bars. 
22. If the turn stands above the note on which it is to be made, it 
is given at once, without striking the note first; thus, 
b - 














If it stands deyond the note, first give the note; thus, 


25 and 26. In descending, always two semiquavers bound together. 
The second of the two rather staccato, but soft. 
27 and 28, Similar to the preceding bars. 


a eae Sacer 
29. The first group, = loud; the following three 
-e- 


bars soft and in a singing manner. 
88 and 84. The first group, loud; the following, soft. 
85 and 86. As the two preceding bars. 
37 and 88. The same. ° 
39. Very soft and perdendosi. 
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Pin Allegro. 
? time; metronome, - == 152. 


1. The demisemiquavers, light, distinct, andeven. In the left hand, 
a little crescendo; thus: 





Not to be accented as if it were written in § time. As it is 
in # time, the fourth quaver of the bar is not on an accented 
part, but on an wxaccented part of the bar. 


The following short explanation of the different kinds of time may 
be useful to those who are not sufficiently informed on the subject. 

The parts of a bar are either even, as 3, 7, §, &c.; or they are 
uneven, as 3, #, 8, 2, &. 

Onur feeling demands that the first part of the bar should have a 


certain accentuation ; for instance, in a] bar | 6 P|; in a 3 ber ire Pi; 
in a g bar Taade &e. 


A bar can be either divided into two or more bars, or it cannot be 
divided. 

If the bars of a composition cannot be divided, it is said to be in 
simple time. For instance, a piece written in 3 or 3 is in simple time. 

If the bars are so that each can be divided into two or more bars, 
the music is said to be in compound time. For instance, the 4 bar con- 
sists of two 3 bars; the §, of two #; the 8, of three 8; the 12, of four 
8; the §, of two 3; &c. 

The compound times have the same accentuation as those simple 
times of which they are compounded, For mstance, the accentuation 


of the § time is | 6° 6 P P|; of the ¥P tim, |e p 6p p 
Corre; ofthe} time, 6p 6p . 


We see now that only compound times have more than one accen- 
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tuation in a bar. The first of the accented parts has, in such cases, the 


strongest accent. For instance, in § time, | hd dds |; im } 
time, Fe fei; &e. 


We know that in ? time there is only one accented part. The 
quavers are therefore accented thus: | ag rr mai |. This is con- 
sequently very different from the § time, in which are fwo accented 


parts; thus: dds se Pl. 

The Director of a musical performance, in beating the time, sinks 
his &d¢on at the accented part of the bar (called Zheszs), and lifts it at 
the unaccented one (or 4rs7). 

Bar 

7, and the following two bars. The triplets of the left hand very 

distinct and even. It is advisable to practise them alone. 

14. The semiquavers strictly in time, in accordance with the preceding 
bars. Quite legato. 

17. Always two semiquavers bound together ; the second, rather short, 
but soft. 

18. The chords rather loud and short. 

- 19. In the left hand, always two semiquavers bound together. The 
following bars in a similar way. 

25 and 26. Rather crescendo. | 

29. The sign s/z. to be exactly regarded. The chords, mezzo 
staccato. 

35. From this bar rather ritenuto. Very piano. 

36. More ritenuto. As piano as possible. The pause must be ap- 
propriately held. 


Tempo primo. 
4 time; metronome, ah == 76. 


Here we have the first theme again. With the same expression as 
before. 
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5. The group of semiquavers of the left hand, clear and even. The 
crotchet in the right hand, marked. The following quavers 
soft, and well bound together. 

7. The quavers of the left hand not short, and strictly kept their 
value. 

9. The demisemiquaver of the left hand, very clear, and the semi- 
quaver C, each time s/z. The followmg chords, forte. The notes 
of each chord, exactly together, and not arpeggio. 

10. The left hand has G alone, quite piano; then G and F¢ together ; 
and in the following bar G and Fq together. This must be 
given with great delicacy and simplicity, even and unassuming. 

13. The second half of the bar is taken best with this fingering : 








"f 


it hand. 


gl 


Py (RES Mask Seer 


Left hand. 


14. The same, an octave lower. 
16. With decision and energy. Loud and distinct. 

It 1s unnecessary to comment here upon the character of the fore- 
goiug composition. Ifthe student has exactly followed the suggestions 
with regard to expression and correctness, he will have become, through 
these practical means, well acquainted with it, and any further esthe- 
tical dissertation would be superfluous. 

It will therefore be sufficient to call his attention to the beautiful 
modulations and successions of harmonies in some parts, and to the 
elevating simplicity in others, which altogether stamp this Fantasia as 
one of our noblest pianoforte compositions. 

The following Sonata forms one Opus with the Fantasia. 
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Sonata, In C mINoR, FOR THE PraNoroRTE, composED By Mozart. 





It has been mentioned already that this Sonata belongs to the 
foregoing Fantasia. 

Both these compositions have a certain grandeur, which is parti- 
cularly well suited to great orchestral compositions, as Symphonies, &c. 
It may be this circumstance which has induced different musicians to 
arrange them for the orchestra. 

Against this proceeding may be objected, that undoubtedly Mozart 
knew best whether these compositions were better adapted for the 
pianoforte or for the orchestra, and that in all probability he would 
have written them himself for the orchestra, instead of the pianoforte, 
if they were more appropriate for the former. 


& 
¢ j2 Allegro motto. 
C minor; 4 time; metronome, O = 88.4°7 > 


The first movement of this Sonata contains 185 bars. It has the 
usual two parts of a Sonata. (See p. 29.) Not only the first part 
is to be repeated, but also the second. This is not unfrequently the 
case in older Sonatas, but seldom in comparatively new ones. 

After the repetition of the second part, we have a short concluding 
part (see page 36), in which the theme is again introduced. 

With regard to the modulations, it will be seen that this movement, be- 
ginning in C minor, leads through the dominant-seventh-chord (bar 21) 
into a song-like melody (bar 28), in the key of Eb major, which is the 
relative major of C minor. At bar 36, we have a second melody, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged conclusion, which ends the first part (bar 71). 
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The following three bars prepare for the re-entrance of the theme ; 
the first time for the repetition of the first part, and the second time 
for the commencement of the second part (bar 75). 

A further explanation of the construction of this movement is 
scarcely necessary, as we may suppose the. student to have well 
digested what has been said already upon this subject. He cannot 
have any difficulty in discovering that, in the second part of this move- 
ment, the ideas follow, with some slight alterations, in the same order 
as in the first part. 

Bar 
1. With decision and energy. The crotchets, staccato and forte. 
8and 4. Piano. The first two crotchets, legato, and the following, 
staccato. 

The whole phrase, from bar 1 to bar 4, somewhat resembles 
a dialogue. Bar 1 and the first half of bar 2 resemble an 
energetic demand ; at the second half of bar 2, begins the rather 
timid reply. 

5 and 6 give a similar impression. 

It is not meant, of course, that the composer had the 
intention to represent a real dialogue, but that in this way he ex- 
presses his emotions; and it is only to facilitate the mght per- 
formance of such phrases, that this resemblance is pointed out. 

9. The first half of the bar forte, and the second half piano. In 


the bass, See the lower note not to 


be held longer than the higher, but all equal. 
10. Fingering for the right hand: 





18. Fingering for the left hand : 
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The same im the following bars. In the right hand, the last 
crotchet sforzato, thus | 


sft. 

17 and 18. The crotchets of the left hand not to be held longer than 
their value. 

21 and 22. The triplets of the right hand, equal and legato. The 
second half of bar 22 somewhat crescendo. The theme im the 
left hand, distinct and energetic. It should be played a few 
times with the left hand alone, to ascertain whether it is pro- 
perly accented. 

23. Soft and expressive. 

24. The first two quavers exactly staccato. 


26. As legato as possible. 
321 





27. Fingering: - If the same note is to he 





repeated, it is, in most cases, advisable to change the fingers, 
otherwise the touch will be stiff. 
1x 


30. Fingering: -_ Here we take the 


thumb on a black key, as the position of the hand allows it. 
Tn many instances, however, the legato as well as the evenness 
would suffer, if we were to take the thumb on a black key. 
This would, for example, be the case in playing scales. 


oN 


Fingering for the left hand: meses 
— xX 
2 


j 

84. What has been said at bar 27 about the fingering, is to be 
applied here. 

87. The minim E slightly accented. 

38. The right hand crosses over the left, and has the melody below 
the accompaniment. With unaffected expression; soft, but 
louder than the accompaniment. Eb accented. 
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41, The minim Ff, accented. 
42 and 48. The same as bar 38 and 89. 
44. Forte. Crescendo. 

. 






45. The second crotchet loud and short. 


49 and 50. The same as bar 44 and 45. 

51. Rather passionate, but strictly in time, and even. 

56. Forte, and rather staccato. 

59. From here to bar 62, rather crescendo. 

68. Forte. More crescendo. 

65. The triplets, pearling. (See page 5.) The sixth-chord (see 
page 21) of the left hand, not to be held. 

66. The crotchets, with decision and rather short. 

72. The theme in the left hand, well accented. 

75. Atthe beginning of the second part, the theme is in C major, 
instead of C minor. 

77. The triplets of the right hand, very even. Fingering: 


Salers 
21x 24 14 
835. The triplets of the left eae very even and legato. 


84. Fingering for the left hand: 


1 x 
‘ORs See 
ee tee i __...! 
Dy ——~ jeu Rel $e) |---| —— 


89, and the following bars. In the left hand, the lowest note of each 


triplet somewhat accented; thus ate, but not 


> 
held, and so given as not to interrupt the evenness of the triplet. 


p. 


wi 
ae ie es es ~ 7 
A a a S.A! 
aa: pee Sm 
Ge 


























wl 9 ee i 
—+—-@——-@- 


x31 


















Therefore not thus ——— 


' 
a 
t 
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98. .Very soft, but clear. 
99. A pause. 
The following is a repetition of that which we have already 
had, with the difference that it is partly in C minor, instead of 
Eb major. We shall therefore go on directly to the appended 
concluding bars. 
168. The crotchet C in the right hand, not to be held longer than its 
value. | 
In the following bars, the theme must be distinctly accented 
in each hand. 
175. The shake here, begins with its principal note; thus: 


&c. and not with its auxiliary 


note, thus: &c. Yet there are 


cases where the second way is preferable, which we must notice 
where they occur in the course of our studies. The shake, to 
be distinct and even, should be practised at first slowly. 
There are different fingerings for the shake. The most usual are, 
taking the first and second or the second and third fingers alternately. 
The following 1s a good fingering for msuring clearness : 


4.1828 1328 7 
Gitieetee 


It is not necessary that the shake be played in semiquavers, Thosc 
who are able to play it well, may execute it as fast as they thmk proper; 
taking for granted that strict time is kept in the accompaniment. 

The shake has two concluding notes, which are generally indicated 


WiSscnrrcns: 


—@ 
in small notes; thus, —— Even where they are not in- 


dicated, they must not be omitted in playimg, except when the shake is 
of short duration, or when similar notes follow; also in an uninterrupted 
succession of shakes (called a chain of shakes) the concluding notes 
may sometimes be omitted. 
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176, and the following bars. The fourth crotchet of each bar, accented. 
The triplets very even, and not thus: 
a mai 
3 3 


* 


182 and 188. Very diminuendo, but in strict time. 

185. The minim chord not to be held longer than its value. 

_ When the student has learnt the whole movement, he should ascertain 
whether he plays it, from the beginning to the end, exactly in the pre- 
scribed tempo, so as not to be slower or faster in the last bar, than in 
the first. 


Adagio. 
Eb major; 4 time; metronome, x == 60. 


The $¢ time is usually indicated thus: =. The sign ee is 


used in §, or Al/a breve time, which has only oxe accented part in each 
bar, like the 3 and 7 time. 

While practising the following adagio, the student should count eight 
quavers in the bar. 

He will soon be aware that this movement, which contains 57 
bars, is of a remarkably tender and impressive character; and that it 
must be delivered with great delicacy, and with true expression, perfectly 
free from affectation. 

Besides, the performer must never neglect to give the melody, though 
soft, yet in a fuller tone than the accompaniment, similar to what it 
would be, if sung by a good singer. (See page 7.) 

The form of this adagio resembles partly the form of the first move- 
ment, and also partly that of a variation, We have a modulation from 
Eb major to Bb major which (in bar 16) leads back to the theme. In bar 
17, we have the theme again, with slight alterations, From bar 24, a 
new idea in Ab major is introduced; this is led through different keys, 
and followed again by the theme, slightly varied, bar 41. 
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The succeeding bars contain nearly the same in the tonic, aswe had 
before in the dominant. 
Bar 


2. Fingering: — In consequence of taking 


the thumb on Ab, it is impossible to keep the quaver Eb its 
full value; but the smoothness of the demisemiquavers in the 
melody will be in this way insured. 
The three last semiquavers mezzo staccato. 
Very delicate. Mezzo staccato. 
The crotchet rest, at the end of the bar, must be kept strictly, 
— 


"10. With great expression. The note AQ in ESS some - 


what accented. 


11. The note F wont in Gee and C# in == 


The demisemiquavers, very crescendo. 

12. Rather animated, but strictly m time. 

14. Very calm and even. One hand unitating the other. 

15. The first half of the bar, crescendo; the second half, ieee: 

16, The chords in the bass, loud. The following demisemijuavers, 
legato, even, and decrescendo in ascending. (See page 58.) 

17. The turn, round, and not too fast. (See page 64.) 

19. The semiquaver A in the left hand, slightly accented. 

21. The peculiar accentuation of the demisemiquavers, indicated with 
pf. p.f. must be well observed. | 

23. The last sixty-fourth (Eb), not short, but bound with the fol- 


RO e 


lowing quaver. 

24. In repeating the same note im the left hand, the fingers to be 
changed. 

29. The passages which are printed in small notes, fast, leggiere and 
pearling. 


This bar and the following need not be taken strictly in time. 
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34. The beautiful modulation, which here commences, gradually more 
and more animated. 
87. The last four semiquavers with emphasis, and somewhat ritenuto. 
88. Very smooth and even, and in a wavy motion. Strictly in time. 
It should be practised at first slowly, and with particular 
care that none of the notes are held together. 


40. The last four notes, a little ritenuto. 
paw 





45. Fingering : 


46. With tender expression; mezzo staccato. The left hand imitating 
- the right. 

50. Rather crescendo. The quavers in the left hand exactly their 
value. 

51 and 52. Similar to bar 29 and 30. The pause on the minim in bar 
52, must be appropriately held. The following passage, brilliant, 
crescendo, and stringendo. The three semiquavers diminuendo 
and stringendo. The note Ai, piano and held ; the note Ab, very 
piano, and to be held longer than the preceding AQ. If pauses 
follow each other, as here, the last is generally held the longest. 
(See page 63.) 

53, Leggiere andelegant. The turn, round, thus, 

I 


56. The first half of the bar, diminuendo, In the second half of the 
bar, the chord of the right hand, loud, and the demisemiquavers 
of the left hand, loud, and with changing fingers. 

57: Very diminuendo. The last four demisemiquavers rather ritenuto. 


Molto Allegro. 
C mmor; ? time; metronome a. == 80. 


As this movement begins with an incomplete bar (see page 46), we 
shall count the bars from the first complete bar. It will be seen that it 
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sorkists of $19 bars. It is written in triple time, having always two 

unaccented parts of the bar after one accented part. (See page 70.) 

The triple time is particularly suitable for compositions of a lively 
and animated character. The Waltz and the Scherzo are written in this 
time. 

The common time, which has always one unaccented part after one 
accented part, is on the whole more used for compositions of a more 
important character. But there are many exceptions to this. 

Bar 

1. The third crotchet is to be tied together with the first crotchet 

of the following bar. The first crotchet of the bar is conse- 
quently held from the bar before. The second crotchet is bound 
with the first, but not with the third crotchet. This should be 
exactly regarded. 

8. Strictly in time. Some performers are inclined to tarry a little 
here after the second crotchet, by which the flow of the rhythm 
is disturbed. 

16. If the appoggiatura is to be given short, it is generally written 
as a quaver with a little stroke through it, thus 7 ; and if it 
is to be long, it is written with a note having half the value of 
the note which follows. For instance, an appoggiatura written 


d- te ‘ 
thus, ee is generally executed thus, Gi 


But this is not an unalterable rule. In many cases, it must be 
entirely left to the taste of the performer how he will play such 
ornamental notes. 

21. Short, and with energy. In the nght hand, arpeggio. 

25. A pause. 

26 and 27. Piano, but with decision, and strictly in time. 

45. The seventh chord (see page 21) loud, and rather arpeggio. 
The pause to be well regarded. 

46. We have often taken an opportunity to recommend a strict ob- 

" servance of evenness in playing groups of notes of equal value, 
like those which are here in the accompaniment of the left hand. 
Passages like these may seem very easy to the student, before 
he begins to pay particular attention to them. _It is only after 
G 
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having practised them much, and with indefatigable attention, 
that he will perceive what a great charm there is in a smooth 
and clear delivery of them. Indeed, the deep impression which 
a good performer produces, consists, to a great extent, in the par- 
ticular regard which he pays to the execution of such seemingly 
Insignificant notes. 


56 and 57. With a certain emphasis. 
EF CSET 


59. Somewhat crescendo; thus, (ae Legato. 
=" a —_ 


61. The same. 

66. With the right hand. 

67. Withthe left hand. Forte. A little crescendo. 

75, and the following bars. The first two quavers, loud. Rather 
crescendo. 

78, The fingers to be changed in the right hand, in repeating the 
same notes. 

In the left hand, the crotchet not to be held longer or shorter 
than its value. 

95. The left hand lies here rather far over the right; though this 
should prove a little inconvenient, the tempo must not be dis- 
turbed in any way. 

97 to 102. This passage very crescendo and energetic. The chords 
of the left hand, sforzato, and not arpeggio, but firmly together. 
The crotchet in bar 102, short and loud. 

142 and 145. Of the two pauses, the second must be held longer 
than the first. 

148 and 149, The a of the right hand not longer than their 
value. 

154. The chords, short, loud and arpeggio; as we have had them 
before. 

177 and 178. With much emphasis, but unaffected. 

187. With the right hand. The last quaver (F¥#) with the left pend, 

188. With the left hand, 

218, and the following bars. The chords of the left hand, = and 
decided. 

219 and 220. Rather crescendo. 
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221. The theme again. Piano. 

229. The following bars must not be taken strictly in the prescribed 
tempo, but @ piacere; and there follow several pauses. The 
time must not be retarded suddenly, but gradually, so that bar 
241 would be quite adagio, and the pause in bar 242 would be 
held much longer than the preceding pauses. 

244. Again strictly in time. 

247 and 248. The chord, short, loud and firm. 

293 to 808. The dotted minims, which are at first in the left hand, and 
at bar 301 are taken up by the right hand, must always be distinct. 

_ 811. The first crotchet of this and the morns bar rather shorter 
than their value. 

815 and 816. The same. 

' 818 and 819. The chords, short, loud, and precisely together. 


* La Consotation,” ANDANTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, COMPOSED BY 
Dussex. 


The Consolation consists of an Introduction in 29 bars, and of an 
Andante in 174 bars. The latter begins with an incomplete bar. 

The student already knows that, in numbering the bars, we always 
begin with the first complete bar. 

Also at the commencement of the single parts into which this com- 
position is divided we find the incomplete bar, which in this case makes 
a complete bar with the preceding incomplete bar. 

The student has to mind that he does not tarry at the end of a part, 
but that he plays the last bar of the part quite in time with the first bar 
of the following part. 

This composition abounds not only in beautiful melodies and fine 
harmonious combinations, but it is also remarkable for its fitness to the 
purpose for which it is written. 

The Introduction is an expression of grief. Nothmg couid be more 
appropriate than this effusion of sympathy with the grief which the 
Consolation is intended to soothe. 

Even after the beginning of the Consolation itself (Andante con 
moto), the composition soon relapses into a mournful aa m Bb 

G 2 
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minor (bar 25). There is ditridiaosd scarcely any ‘eietie ides. 
till bar 91, in Eb major; and this is soon again followed by the more 
serious and mild theme in Bb major (bar 127). 

The composer understood the nature of grief too well, to compose 
a Consolation in the light and playfal character of a Waltz or Scherzo, 
as some musicians have done. It may be remarked here, that our great 
masters in composition were true psychologists; they understood the 
human soul, with its emotions and passions. (If the student is not yet 
acquainted with Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Tauris, we hope he will very soon know them thoroughly. Nowhere 
could he find a better proof of the truth of our assertion.) 


Introduzione. Adagio non tronpo. 
Bb major; 3 time; metronome, Bly == 88. 


2 A" A HE SE ee 
a Sart 7 


very legato, 





with the exception of one quaver in each bar, which is stac- 
cato. This staccato, which must be very soft, is m some editions 
pminted with a dash (1), instead of with a dot. But the latter 
is here more suitable, as the dash is usually employed to indicate 
a very short and marked staccato. 


> comes > ee per 
4, The bass, oe: &c. with expression and some- 


Se 
what prominent, but soft. 
5. Crescendo. 
8. The semiquavers of the right hand, very legato. 
10. Rather crescendo. 
1] and 12. The single semiquavers, short. 
22 and 23. The descending octaves of the left hand, very even, legato 
and crescendo. 
24. The first chord, loud; the others, diminuendo. 
25. Sotto voce (im an under-tone); not indistinct. | 
27. The semiquavers of the left hand so evenly connected with those 


ll. 


15. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24, 


25. 
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sah 
of the right hand, that the entrance of the latter ix not to be 
: perceived. 
Crescendo. The highest note (A) somewhat accented. 
With much expression, soft, and ritardando. The last chord 
arpegzio, 
Andante con moto. 


Bb major; } time; metronome, J == 92, 


Where the damper pedal is indicated, it must be oe it not 
before we have learnt the whole piece. (See page 14.) 
In the left hand, D must be well bound with Bb. This requires 
attentive practising, as both notes are to be taken with the 
xX 


thumb ; thus, Bb must be given staccato, 


but soft 

Eb and F in the right hand, with a soft staccato, The turn, round, 
and. not too fast. 

Rather crescendo. 

The minum in the bass can only be held with the assistance of the 
pedal. This bar ought to be taken much crescendo. 

The first chord, sforzato. The last two notes, piano. 

The last chord, soft and short. All parts, with marks of repetition, 
must, of course, be repeated. 

We must not wait after the end of this bar, but kcep strict time 
in going on to bar 25. 

The following two parts, each of which is to be repeated, have five 
flats. The first part begins in Bb minor, and leadstoDb major, 
the relative major of Bb minor. The second leads back again 
from Db major to Bb minor, where it ends. The character of 
these parts is mournful and serious. The tempo may be taken 
a little slower than before; but the difference should be very 
slight. From bar 25 to 32, the notes of the right hand must 
be held exactly their value. The semiquavers of - left hand, 
legato, even, very soft and distinct. 
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30. The note Cin the right hand, soft and clear, with the fourth finger. 
We must take particular notice that this is done without. giving 
the note Db short, which is the last semiquaver of the préceding 
bar. % 

85. The semiquavers in the left hand, short; the right hand, legato. 

87. The same. 

39. Strong. The octaves in the left hand, loud and staccato. 

41. Piano. The quavers of the left hand soft and staccato. 

42. The last quaver of this bar, which must be rather accented, has 
two semiquavers as accompaniment; thus 


——T « 
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as it is incorrectly given’in some editions. 
51. The lower notes in the right hand must be exactly held with the 
thumb ; thus: 


: x 
52. The same exactness in the left hand. 
54. The last quaver in the mght hand (F) accented. The appoggiatura 

not to be held. Incorrect players sometimes take it thus, 
2 





this must be avoided. 


56. Asa double minim note in the left hand is to be held from the 
preceding bar, E.4 must be taken with the fourth finger, gliding 
down from Eb of the preceding bar with this finger. 


57. = The semiquaver E 4, soft and rather short. 
we 


— 


met 
me 
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59. The theme againin Bp major; in expression and tempo, like bar 
1, With regard to the following bars, there remains little to 

‘ remark, as they are nearly the same as we have learnt already. 
67. Here begins a group of triplets in semiquavers, with which the 
. theme is varied. These triplets onght to be very round; the 
highest note, which has the theme, rather marked; with an 
expression similar to that of the theme itself. Also the nght 
accentuation in the left hand must be well regarded, particularly 
_ the binding of the notes where the thumb is to be drawn from 
. D to Bb, and Bb is to be given short and soft. (See page 85, 


bar 5.) : 
————— Sy 
74. Fingering for the left hand: = 
r ix 
78. Fingering; 
x 1 





88. Forte. Towards the end of the bar, diminuendo. 

91. Eb major. Con spirito. More animated than before. . A little 
faster intempo. In acheering spirit. 

983 and 94. These two -bars crescendo. The bass in octaves, short 
and decided. 

97. The left hand, distinct, short and piano. 

99 to 102. The right hand in the scale-passages pearling (see page 5) 
and smooth. In ascending, crescendo; and in descending, de- 

~ crescendo. In the left hand, the first chord of each bar 4/2. 

104 and 105. Elegant. The two semiquavers, significant and short. 
The chords of the left hand very piano, but clear; arpeggio and 
not to be held. 

106. This bar leads to the repetition of the part. We musi be 
careful that there is no unevenness where the right hand takes 
up the passage of the left hand. 
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107. After the repetition, we go on directly from bar 105 to bar 107, 
without repeating bar 106. In the following bars, the accompa- 
niment of the left hand very even and distinct. This should 
be practised alone, before it is taken with -both hands together. 

| (About accompanying groups, see page 81, bar 46.) Me 

109, The melody is in syncopations,—a displacing of the accent, which 
gives it a rather animated character. This is also indicated by 
the composer with the words Con Affetto. 

118. Pearling, and rather leggiere. 

122 to 126. Very even and smooth. 

126. There must not be any unevenness, where the left hand takes up 
the passage of the right hand. Legato throughout, and with 
the greatest equality in touch. A little ntenuto, but not more 
so than to bring the following bar in the same tempo in which 

« we have had the theme before. 

127. Here we have the theme again in Bb major. 

134. At the end of this bar, a variation of the theme begins in 
demisemiquavers. The remarks upon the variation in triplets, 
page 87, must also be observed here. 

142. The fine effect of F§ in the bass, 


Nie 





while F # is held in the chord of the right hand, must not escape 
the student’s notice. 
146. The fingering as in a similar passage (page 87, bar 78). 
155. The second half of the bar, crescendo. 
156. The first half of the bar, forte; the second half, diminuendo. 
343 


159. The groups of demisemiquavers in the left hand, 


sotto voce, but at the same time very distinct, Again we must 
remind the student of the often-recommended evenness in the 
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execution of such groups, as it is by many players not sufficiently 
observed, and groups like the above sound often more like 


Such deformities must be carefully avoided. 


: 
# e 





167. The bass somewhat crescendo. The octaves of the left hand, even. 
169. Crescendo. Even. . | 


170 and 171. “Diminuendo. 

172. The chords soft, and to be held rather below their value. 

178. Very even and legato, so that the changing of the hands is. not 
to be perceived. It must sound as if each note had a finger 
for itself. None must be held longer than tlie other. If, in 
cases such as this, the notes are written upwards,. and the 


A 


rest underneath, thus, the right hand has to 


execute the passage; if the notes are written downwards, and 


the rest is above, thus, it is for the left hand. 


This passage is to be played morendo, or dying away; it is 
_ consequently gradually slower and softer. 
174, The note Bb in the bass not to be held above its value. 


Sonata, IN G mason (Op. 14, No. 2), composED FoR THE PraNo- 
FORTE BY BEETHOVEN. 


This beautiful Sonata, which consists of three movements, has more 
of elegance than of that stirring passion which isto be found in many 
of Beethoven’s later works. 

In numbering the bars, beginning with the first full bar (see 
page 46), we learn that the first movement (Allegro) has 200 bars; the 
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second movement (Andante) has 93 bars; and the third movement 
(Scherzo, Allegro assai) has 254 bars. 

Beethoven has sometimes published two or more scespoititsa under 
one opus-number. ‘This is also here the case; and it explains why the 
sonata is marked Op. 14, No. 2. The student should in future 
become acquainted also with Op. 14, No. 1, which is a fine sonata ih E 
major. 

Allegro. my 
G major; 3 time; metronome, d ae 80), 

The first part of this movement concludes at bar 63, in D major, 
and is to be repeated; the second part leads back to G major, where it 
ends. We find here consequently the usual form of a Sonata, with 
which the student is already acquainted. 

Bar 
1 to 8. The groups of semiquavers must be played particularly soft 
and legato, and in a wavy motion. In the left hand, the two 
notes before each chord are to be held, and not to be struck 


Nee” 


4. The semiquaver B in the mght hand, soft and staccato; thus, 
* bart on, 


5. The note A, a little accented. 

6 and 7. Very expressive. Diminuendo; but not retarded in time. 
The third note of each group has a soft staccato; it should 
not be very short. The first note of each group slightly ac- 

~~ 


cented ; thus, feasae &c. The semiquavers in the left 


hand, legato, but not to be held together. 
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® 
8. Here we have in the left hand a succession of groups of four semi- 


quavers, which extends to bar 24. Easy as it may seem to be, 
it requires te be practised with the left hand alone, in order to 
Insure that smoothness which is the great charm in the execution 


' of groups of this kind. Not only that which is difficult and 


complicated, but every thing which furthers our purpose, alike 
claims our attention. 

In the right hand, the fingers must be changed, while repeating 
note D. The melody throughout in a full tone, but soft and 
with an unaffected expression. - 

In the right hand, the two last semiquavers staccato. 

The appoggiatura round and clear. 

The sextuplet in the right hand to be played with four semiquavers 
in the left hand. It should, at first, be practised thus : 

a 


&e. 





But, in this way, the four semiquavers of the left hand will 
be unequal; and it requires some practising, in order to play it 
with each hand as evenly as possible. The melody must be 
especially smooth, even if it could not be without sacrificing, to 
a certain extent, the evenness of the accompanying group; thus, 

| Fn, 


which is, at all events, better than thus, 
| a 
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24. Crescendo. Strictly in time. 
25. The first A, short and strong; the other, slightly ritenuto, and 
rather marked. 


27 and 28. Fingering: 





In such passages, a simple fingering, as here, is in most cases 


preferable. In the left hand, the semiquavers Baeee 
&e. 


not to be held. 


31 and 82. The fingering the same as in bar 27 ‘and 28. 

33. The second quaver somewhat accented. Legato. 

34. Similar. ) 

85. In the second half of the bar, the semiquavers with the lett 


hand ; thus, eee 


36. The semiquavers in the left hand, accented, and rather held, so as 
to make them appear a continuation of the melody; thus, 





39 and 40. Crescendo. The double notes (thirds) im the left hand, 
marked.: 

41, and the following bars. Legato, leggiere and crescendo, The 
fingering thus, 
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The quavers in the left hand not to be held too long, and 
not arpeggio. The want of exactness, in giving the notes of a 
chord together, is such a common fault, that we have already 
taken different opportunities to warn against it. (See page 64.) 

47, Here begin two melodies together, in treble and bass, resembling, 
so far, a vocal duett. Each melody must be played with a 
certain prominence, and with due expression ; at the same time, 
soft and legato. Beware of any exaggeration in the accentua- 
tion. (See page 58.) 

60. The sign s/z. in this bar and m the followimg bars must be strictly 
observed. | 

62. To be held exactly its value, and bound to the following bar. 

63. Piano. Not to be held. 

64. At the beginning of the second part, the theme is in G minor. 

68 and 69. In order to give the succession of different chords more 
effectively, the note G in bar 67, F£ im bar 68, and F4 in bar 
69, should be accented; but not more so than is necessary for 
the purpose indicated. . 

70 and 71. ‘The left hand begins with the motivo of the theme, which 
is imitated by the right hand. . It should be practised at first 
with each hand alone, to satisfy ourselves that it is given in 
each with due accentuation and smoothness. 
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72 and 78. In the left hand, quite legato, without any jerking. 

78 and 79. These two bars crescendo. 

80. Very piano. Somewhat ritenuto. The semiquavers of the left 
hand not to be held together, and the second not held longer 
than the first, but rather shorter.” 

81. Strictly m tempo, and with much strength and energy. The 
melody, which lies in the left hand, while the right hand has 
the accompaniment in triplets, must be given prominently (see 
page 6), and the signs for legato and staccato exactly observed. 
This melody, which is only a modulation and prolongation of the 
theme, leads bar 86 to G minor, bar 91 to F minor, and bar 98 
to the dominant-seventh-cord of Eb major. (See page 22.) 
Should it be found difficult to play the: melody with the accom- 
paniment evenly and smoothly, it will be better to practise the 
melody at first alone, and afterwards _ the accompaniment, in 
the following manner : 





In this way, the student must gradually overcome the uneven- 
ness of the triplets, and not give them thus, 


or thus, 


102. The semiquavers with emphasis; the last, short. 


103, 104, 105, and 106. In each of these bars, the first note marked. 
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107 and 108. The demisemiquavers, legato. This passage occurs three 


times, viz. the first time, bar 107 and 108; the second time, 
bar 109 and 110; and the third time, bar 111 and 112. To 
avoid monotony, it may be taken the first time loud, the second 
time soft, and the third time loud again. In the left hand, in 
bar 107, the crotchet D, sforzato, with the thumb, which must 
be replaced by the fourth finger, without striking the key again. 


109 and 111. The crotchet D, sforzato, with the thumb. 


115 


117. 
122. 


128. 


124. 
125. 
. 187. 


189. 
195. 


196. 


The triplets, round and very piano, but distinct. 

From here, crescendo. 

Always two semiquavers bound together ; the second rather short. 
Strictly in time. Not thus, 3 





The last note (Bb) staccato. 


The accentuation of the first three notes thus i 


From here to bar 187, we have almost exactly a repetition of 
that which we know already. 

Here the motivo of the theme is taken up agam. In a wavy 
motion, and soft. 

The last semiquaver (B) staccato. 

The staccato, very soft. The chord in the left hand held from 
the preceding bar. 

Legato, soft, and with much expression, but not retarded in time. 


197, and the following bars. Always strictly in time. The quaver in 


bar 200, short. 
Andante 
C major; 4 time; metronome, d == 100. 


This movement, the second of the Sonata, consists of a March-like 
theme, which is varied in different ways. It is divided into small parts, 
most of which are to be repeated. 


Se i oe ee 
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The quavers, soft and short, and not arpeggio. The incomplete bar 






before the first bar, thus, —} consequently G 


bound with C. G must be played strictly as a semiquaver, 
and not as a quaver, as some performers are inclined to 
take it. 

The second half of the bar, legato. 

The same. 

Short. 

Crescendo. The minim, sforzato. 

More crescendo. The minim, sforzato. 

Piano. Short. ; 

Legato. The shake, neat and distinct. (See page 77.) 

Short and loud. The notes of each chord firmly together, and 
not arpeggio. 

The last note of the bar (G) exactly asa semiquaver. Not short, 
but bound with the following bar. 

The second and the fourth chord, sforzato; all of them short. 

Piano; well bound. 

A soft staccato. 

From here to bar 36, the melody of the theme 1s in the left hand ; 
it must be played with due expression and prominence. 


26 and 27. These two bars, crescendo; and the minims, sforzato. 


32. 
37. 


438. 


46. 


The crotchet G, strongly accented. 

Each crotchet, sforzato, and bound with the following quaver. The 
quaver, soft and rather short. 

The mezzo staccato here, and in followmg bars, requires a peculiar 
touch. It is a heavy staccato, as if the player could not easily 
raise his fingers. 


Fingering 





48 and 49. These two bars, which are in accordance with bar 6 and 7 
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of the theme, much crescendo; the crotchets partonlary: ac- 
cented, and strictly held. 

50. The crotchet G strongly accented. The semiquaver-triplet dis- 
tinct, and its last note (G) not staccato. 

58. The crotchet C sforzato. The triplet distinct, and the last note’ 
(C) not staccato, 

59. The third, fourth, seventh and eighth quavers accented. 

62. Of the last three quavers two are to be bound, and the third (G) 


is to be given staccato; thus, 
s 

63. After the repetition of the preceding part, bar 62 is omitted, and 
we go on directly from bar 61 to bar 68. The expression of 
the last three quavers in bar 63 is the same as in bar 62. 

67. Very tender and soft. 

68. In the new variation of the theme, which begins here, the right 
hand has semiquavers, which mauat be played particularly softly 
and elegantly. 

73 and 74. These two bars crescendo. 

84. The sign 3fz. must be exactly observed. 

88. The theme again quite simple. Short and soft. The following 
bars are quite piano and staccato. 

91 and 92. Quite piano and staccato. 

. 93. Loud and firm. Not short, but exactly its due value. 


Scherzo. Allegro assai. 
(i major; g time; metronome, oh == 84. 


The last movement of the G major Sonata has nearly the form of a 
Scherzo, as explained page 43. The single parts, however, are here 
not separated. We have therefore the following construction : 

The first part, from the beginning to bar 23, The second part, from 
bar 28 to 64. Connecting bars, which lead to the Trio, from bar 64 
to 73. The first part of the Trio (C major), from bar 73 to 88. The 
second part of the Trio, from bar 88 to 124. Connecting bars, leading 
from the Trio back to the theme, from bar 124 to 188. The theme 
again, as in the beginning (G major), from bar 188 to 189. A 
prolonged conclusion, from bar 189 to the end. ) 

H 
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Bar 

1to 7. Sprightly, and with lightness. Strictly in time. The quavers 
short. Cin bar 2, as wellas in bar 6, with a rather sharp 
staccato. . 

10, and the following bars. The staccato in the right hand, and in the 
chords of the left hand, sharp and loud. 

15. Fingering of the left hand : | 





di 
es ee) 
“a 
, xe1%e91%8? Ff 
21. The first quaver rather short. 


22. The same. 

93. The chord full, firm and loud; to be held during the entire bar. 

27, 81, and 35. Thesame. The triplets in the intermediate bars 
light, elegant and smooth. - 

39 and 40. Short and very piano. 

41 and 42. In order to keep time exactly in these two bars, it is ad- 
visable to count whule practising. 

65 to 70. The single quavers, as well as the quaver-chords, short and 
loud. . 

71 and 72. Count, and be particularly careful in keeping time. 

73. The melody, which commences here, must be given with sim- 
plicity, but at the same time with due expression, while the left 
hand accompanies softly. 

77. In the left hand, the third finger on Bb, and the fourth on A. 
Bb is a crotchet, and consequently to be held, and bound with 
A. 

79. Ab and G, similar to Bb and A in bar 77. 

89, and the following bars. The quavers sforzato. 

97, and the two following bars. The quavers sforzato. 


$rxixi_ 
120. Fingering for the left hand: =—— — Legato. 


188. The pause must not be overlooked. 
167 tol 75. Itis advisable to count here, in order to ascertain whether 
the time is strictly kept. Gradually more and more piano. 
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181, and the three following bars. Crescendo. The lowest notes in 
the left hand 






must be accented in the way indicated. 

185, and the three following bars. The accent is on the demisemi- 
quavers, and not on the semiquavers. We must not accent it as 
if the demisemiquaver were an appoggiatura; therefore not thus, 


te 
#oSSs.. 


191. The third quaver (D), soft and staccato. 

193. The same. 

195. The first quaver staccato; the second sforzato, and bound with 
the third. 

201, and the two following bars. Fingering: 










arm. 
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24 
x 
Somewhat crescendo. The quavers of the left hand, short. 


204 to 208. Crescendo. 

209, and the following bars. The quavers of the left hand, short. 

214. The same as before, with the difference, that the right hand is to 
be crossed over the left, instead of the left hand over the right. 

237. The triplets in the left hand, exact and round. The lowest note 
(G) not to be held longer than its value. 

189. C # with a rather sharp staccato. 

149, to the end. Diminuendo, but not retarded in time. 

Some musicians, who have heard Beethoven play his own com- 
positions, assert that he frequently deviated from the tempo, as well as 
from the accentuation indicated. In one of Beethoven’s biographies, 
an analysis of his performance of the foregoing sonata in G major is 

H 2 
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given, which shows that he must have taken great liberties indeed, as’ 
in many places his own indications, as we find them in the piece, are 
entirely disregarded. m 

The reasons why this way of playing has not been adopted here, are 
the following : 

The assertions alluded to above are not sufficiently scthalinstad as 
they are contradicted by other musicians who have also heard Beethoven 
play. 

But even if the great master did allow himself license in the inter- 
pretation of his own music, it does not follow that we must imitate 
him. A genius may dare to do what others cannot do with impunity. 
This is to be seen in many of Beethoven’s imitators, in composition as 
well as in pianoforte-playing. 


“TNVITATION POUR LA VALSE” (AUFFORDERUNG ZUM TANZE), Op. 65, 
composep BY C. M. von WesER. 


There is scarcely any other pianoforte composition so universally 
known and admired as Weber’s Jnvifation. It consists of an introduc- 
tory Moderato of 35 bars, of a Waltz-like Allegro vivace of 374 bars, 
and of ashort concluding Moderato of 10 bars. 

_ It is evident that the first Moderato, somewhat resembling a vocal 
duett, represents the Invitation, and the following Allegro vivace the 
Dance itself. The short Moderato after the dance, with which the piece 
concludes, seems to represent the usual parting compliments. 

The composition is m Db major (with five flats), 

Sometimes composers use the enharmonic key of Cf major instead 
(see page 17), but the key of Db major is oftener used, as it has the 
smallest number of signatures, and is consequently more simple. 

But if there occur, in the course of the composition, modulations 
mto keys with sharps, as, for instance, into A major or into D major, 
the composition is generally more easily written and read in C$ major 
than in Db major. 

In order to have the key of A major in a composition written in 
C# major, only four sharps need to be counteracted by naturals; but 
to have the key of A major, if the composition is written in Db major, 
the five flats must be counteracted by naturals, and three sharps added. 
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The same is generally observed with regard to F # major and Gb major, 
and sometimes with B major (five sharps) and CD major (seven flats). 

If, however, there is a great difference in the number of sharps or 
flats in one of two enharmonic keys, that which has the smallest num- 
ber is always preferred. 

A composition is therefore never written in Fb major (with eight 
flats), instead of Ei major (with four sharps); or in Eff major (with 
eleven sharps), instead of F major (with one flat) ; or in D #f major (with 
nine sharps), instead of ED major (with three flats); or in Bt major 
(with twelve sharps), instead of C major (with neither fat nor sharp). 

If a key has more than seven sharps or flats, one double sharp or 
flat (or more) must be used. The twelve sharps in B ff major are, for 
example, | 

1. [| 2. 8] 4. 5. | 6. | 7. 8 {| 9. 10. ] 11. 12. 
BE| Cx | Dx Ee | Fx G x A x 

It would be useless to learn the signatures of keys in which whole 
pieces are never written, but that now and then they are used in the 
course of a piece, for the sake of correctness in writing and facility in 
reading. The student will not unfrequently find chords well known to 


him, as : 


written in their enharmonic change; thus, : 














Moderato. 


Db major; 3 time; metronome, a =: 116. 


land 2. Fingering: 





Bar 2, slightly crescendo. 
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Decrescendo. Legato. 
The whole phrase, from bar 1 to this bar, with a full but soft 
touch, and grazioso. 
6. The first note of the bar not to be held above its value. 
7. The same. | 
8. The second double-quaver not to be held above its value. The 
seventh-chord (see page 21), firm and with decision, and to be 
bound with the triad (see page 19) of the following bar. 
18. The appoggiatura in the left hand, not too fast; distinct and 
delicate. 
15. The semiquavers in the right hand, clear, simple and expressive ; 
not two or more of them held together, thus, 
——————~ 


om ge 


which is, of course, very bad. 

16. The tum, very round and distinct. 

17 to 25. In these bars, the melody lies alternately in the right hand 
and in the left. It must always be very predominant, as it would 
be in a vocal duett; but at the same time soft and legato. 

The student will do well to play it at first alone; thus, 





to ascertain that he gives it as is here described. 
22. The shake distinct and elegant, Not retarded in time. The 


triplet round, and not thus, 


ase... 


25 and 26.. The melody of the left hand, predominant; with expression, 
but soft. 


nor thus, 
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36, and the two following bars. Rather crescendo. 

83, and the two following bars. Decrescendo. 

84. Somewhat retarded towards the end of this bar. 

35. The group of small notes particularly round and tender. The chord 
with the pause, soft, not arpeggio, and duly held. 


Allegro vwvace. 
Db major; 3? time; metronome, d. == 76, 


This Allegro consists of several parts, most of them are to be re- 
peated, as in a waltz. (See page 48.) 

It is necessary to pay particular attention to keeping strict time, 
and to count, for this purpose, three crotchets in each bar. Every one 
knows that a dance must be played strictly in time, if it shall be fit for 
dancing. Regularity in tempo is therefore one of the first conditions 
to be regarded in playing dance-music. The Allegro vivace which we 
are about to learn is evidently not intended by the composer to be used. 
for dancing; but it so much resembles a waltz, that what has just been 
said of the performance of dance-music is certainly applicable here. 
Bar 

land 2.. With energy and decision. The two crotchets in bar 2 
alike staccato, and the following crotchet-rest strictly kept its 
value. 


8. The appoggiatura not to be held thus, 4y———— 


4, Fingering: The legato and staccato to 





82x83 1 


be exactly regarded. 
The appoggiatura as in bar 3. 
The crotchet not to be held above its value. 
The two ¢uavers rather short. The crotchets to be held. 


aes 
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18, and three following bars. The first crotchet (Eb ) in each bar, short, 
and the last crotchet (Gb) to be held and accented thus, 


&e. 


a 


24. The dotted minim to be held exactly its value. Repetition of th 


part. 

25. After the repetition of the part, bar 24 is omitted, and we g 
from bar 28 directly to bar 25. 

26 to 37. Brilliant and legato. 


Fingering : 
GT Tr in a, 


~~ | | 
> —0- fa wera "aot ee ee 
mA + | | jf {| 7{ } L/L! an tn en ans a am tT CT ge 
r\\ a Bitte t+ ae ae ee ee ee J Ra! 


x12843 21x21" 12834832 X%*82121 








rf 





It is advisable to practise, at first, each hand alone. 
27 and 28. Fingering for the left hand: 


FA aaa ae 


34 and 85. Crescendo. 

87. The minim to be held exactly its value. 

89 and 40. Loud and distinct. Exactly together. 

4] and 42. The first quaver (Ab) short. The following quavers 
quite legato, and even; not thus, 





In passages consisting of notes all of which belong to one 
chord,—as here they belong to the dominant-seventh-chord of 
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Db major, —— the pedal is generally em- 


ployed with good effect. (See page 25.) 

44. The seventh-chord in the left hand, loud; the first quaver (C) 

| in the right hand, loud and short. The following descending 
chromatic scale, soft and smooth. 

47. In the right hand, the first note (Dp) short. 

53. In the left hand, Gb to be bound with F of the following bar. 

In the right hand, the quaver F slighly accented; not 

retarded in time 

63 to 66. Lwsingando; ina persuasive and singing manner. The 
melody must be predominant Eacneuent It should be played 
at first alone, thus, 


(Say. 


and much care should be taken to give the right expression, 
and not to hold the crotchets too long, but exactly their value. 
The accompaniment 


quite piano, but clear, and the second crotchet not to be held 
during the crotchet-rest of the following bar. 

74 to 79. The melody quite legato. 

79 and the three following bars. As bar 68 and the three following, 
except that the bass-notes are different. The exact value of the 
bass-note, which is from bar 79 to bar 94, sometimes a minim, 
sometimes a crotchet, and later a dotted minim, must be strictly 
kept. 

87 to 94. Rather animated, but strictly in time, The melody quite 
legato. 

965 to 110. The melody, which reminds us of a vocal duett, must be 

given throughout with much expression, and should be ined 

at first without the accompaniment, thus, 
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The student must take care that the melody is distinctly heard 
where it is in the bass; also that, when the melody is in 
minims, these are held exactly twice as long as the crotchet. 

115 and 116. Fingering for the left hand 

ie ane | 
jbo SS 
~ Cm os 
i | 

131] and the following bars. Shghtly crescendo. 

185. Piano. As before, at bar 63, with the difference that the lowest 
bass-note is a crotchet instead of a minim. It is therefore held 
only half as long as in bar 63. The same remark applies to 
the following bars, till bar 147. 

155. Crescendo, 

159. Passionate, but not hastened in time. 

164. Decrescendo. 

165. Piano. ; 

167. The part, which begins here, is in F minor. Very energetic and 
forte. ane lower notes in the right hand held exactly their 





a a 
(1 J GS SRA Ge ie Wee ee ee ee 2 
2 a See Oe) EERE Wee 


170. The four quavers round and legato. 

174. The dotted minim strictly in time. The student should count 
three crotchets. 

175 to 182. The ascending scale loud and with decision. The 
following crotchet-chords short and forte. 
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191 to 196. Piano. One hand imitating the other. 

196 to 204. With elegance, and well bound. 

204. The quavers in the right hand, legato. The crotchetsin the left 
hand, staccato. 

214 and 215. With much emphasis. Decrescendo. 

217, and the two following bars. The minim in the left hand some 
what accented, but not to be held above its value. 

220 to 224. Gradually softer, and very slightly retarded. (Ritard. 
un pochettino.) 

224 to 282. Very piano. The same as in preceding similar cases. 

282 to 240. With much force. 

240 to 248. In the left hand, the crotchets short and with decision ; 
the dotted minim marked, and to be held. 

248, and the following bars. In the left hand, the first crotchet of each 
bar not to be held above its value. The accentuation, which is 
as given in the example, page 104, bar 13, must never be dis- 
regarded. 

264, and the three following bars. Very loud. The crotchets in bar 
266 and 267 particularly short, and with decision. 

268. Here we have the theme again (Db major). The following, 
to bar 310, is a repetition of what is already known. 

$10. Fingering : 

ae aa ia 


é 12x33 48 


$14, and the two following bars. Fingering: 





The third finger is seldom put over the fourth, as itis here ; 
and only when of two consecutive keys which lie near together, 
the lower is a white key and the higher a black key. 

The following bars are already known; before, they were in 
Ab major, and here, they are in Db major. 
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$88 to $48. Gradually more animated, but in time. Brilhant. 

$59, and the following bars. In legato passages of notes all belonging 
to one chord, the pedal is generally to be taken as a matter of 
course; and the composer does not always think it i Deoceenty to 
indicate it in such cases. 

372. The chord, firm, not arpeggio, and rather short. 

373. The chord, firm, and held exactly its value. 

374. A pause. Three quavers in tempo moderato. 

The following Moderato is already partly known through the In- 
troduction. The last three chords, quite piano, exactly m time, and 
not arpeggio. ‘The last of them has a pause, and is therefore to be held 
longer than its value. 


Ligp onNE Worte (Boox 3, No. 4), composep BY MENDELSSOHN. 


The appellation Lied ohne Worte (Song without Words) was first 
introduced by Mendelssohn; but there already existed similar Piano- 
forte pieces. The same form is to be found in many second 
movements of Sonatas, as well as in many short compositions, as the 
Notturno, Romance, Bagatelle, Andantino cantabile, &c. ‘Take, for 
instance, some of John Field’s graceful and elegant Notturnos. 

Lied signifies, in German, particularly that kind of Lyric Song, in 
which the same melody is to be repeated to each verse. It is either 
without any accompaniment, as the Volkslied (National Song) ; or with 
an accompaniment, generally of one, and rarely of more than one, instru- 
ment; usually for one voice. 

As we have here an imitation of this vocal composition, it is evident 
that the melody which represents the Lied should always be made pre- 
dominant, as it would be if if were sung. In order to attain this, the 
student must be able to distinguish the melody of the Lied itself from 
any other melody which may occur in the aceompaniment. 


Antante. . | 
A major; 7 time; metronome, - == 96, 


The Andante before us contains 30 bars. From bar 1 to bar 3 
are introductory passages. The Lied begins with the quaver E, in bar 3. 
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In bar 25, the passage of bar 1 is again introduced, while the 

melody goes on. From bar 27, the accompaniment alone concludes the 

whole. Such introductory and concluding passages, and chords, are 

generally to be found in a Lied with accompaniment. 

Bar 

land 2. Very piano. The pedals let down and lifted again at each 

change of chords, as indicated. (See page 26). Very smooth. 
Fingering in bar 2: 





3. The chords short, piano, not arpeggio. The quaver E, with which 
the melody begins, rather forte. 


> AN 
4. In this group, (= the first note is to be particularly 


accented, and the two last quavers are mezzo staccato. This 
accentuation is to be always regarded, wherever the group occurs 
during this composition. 


ar 


Some performers are inclined to play thus, 


which renders it easier to them to give the following chord with 
certainty. But the chord should be given exactly, without 
detriment to the preceding notes. 
8. Mezzo staccato. The chords not arpeggio. 
16. The quaver Ei of the preceding bar, accented, and bound with 


F# of this bar. In the left hand, the notes, 


very distinct. 
17. The same. 
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20 and 21. Crescendo. The accentuation exactly as in bar 4. 
25 and 26. The accompaniment very piano, but distinct. The melody 
always prominent; thus, 


Ne 


— 


27. From the second half of this bar to the end of the piece, we have 
again the accompaniment alone, piano, and in the same manner 
as has been already explained. 


Lrep onng Worts (Book 3, No. 6), composep BY MENDELSSOHN. 


What has been remarked concerning the performance of the pre- 
ceding piece holds good also here; the only difference is that we have 
here not one predominant melody, but two: viz. Soprano and Tenore. 

It is therefore the imitation of a duett, and not that of a 
single song. We should at first consider the two voices, which repre- 
sent the duett, separate from the accompaniment, in order to learn the 
appropriate accentuation. 


Andante con moto. 
Ab major; § time; metronome, alr == 69. 


In the following example, the two voices of the duett are given 
alone, as the student should become familiar with them. 


‘£002 6 
By | Go & . FF fF 
‘an ‘ A — beh 
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a 
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It will be perceived that this composition consists of 51 bars. The 
accompaniment is in triplets, and legato. The student must be par- 
ticularly careful to avoid introducing any staccato or jerk, which easily 
happens, when he has to play notes lying rather distant from each other. 
For instance, in bar 20, the last semiquaver G, which in the following 
bar is followed by C, must not be short; but held its value, as well as 
any other note of the accompaniment. Though the melody is always 
to be played louder than the accompaniment, it must never be hard ; but 
cantabile and agreeable. 

Bar 
1. The thumb on the last semiquaver, Ab. 
3. The bass always piano. . In the right hand, the triplets never to 
be held together. 
5. he fourth finger on Db. 
6. The thumb of the right hand on Bb. 
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8. With much expression, but strictly in time. 
14, The first three quavers of the melody with the left hand; the 
crotchet G with the thumb of the right hand. 
15. The crotchet Ab well accented. 
17. Fingering: 





The thumb must be taken here on the semiquaver Bb, as it 
would otherwise not be possible to give the following quaver 
Bb without playing Ep (which precedes the latter) staccato. 

It is true, if we adopt this fingering, we shall not be able to 
hold the crotchet Eb its whole value. But as an uninterrupted 
legato is here of greater importance, and as it cannot be acccom- 
plished in any other way, it is better to sacrifice a part of the 
value of Eb ; particularly as this defect will be much hidden 
through the other Eb, which is to be held in the bass. The 
last semiquaver Eb must be taken with the thumb, in order to 
give the first note (Eb) of the following bar distinctly, without 
playing the former staccato. 

19. The first note of the melody (F) with the left hand; the other 
notes of the melody with the right hand. Fingering of the last 


triplet : This enables the performer to give 
1 2 


Dp in the following bar with the fourth finger without iter- 
rupting the legato. 

20. The last semiquaver (G) not shart. 

22. The first note of the melody (C) with the left hand; the others 
with the right. The melody is here in minor, mstead of in 
major. Our great masters have often such transpositions of a 
melody from major into minor, or from minor into major. In 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s works, many beautiful examples of 
this kind are to be found. 

I 
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25. In the left hand, the note Dp accented, to mark the unexpected 
modulation, as we naturally expect the F minor triad. Quite 
unaffected, and in time. | 

26 and 27. Rather animated, but strictly in time. 

28. The third quaver of each group, staccato; all the others legato. 
More and more crescendo, until bar 32. 

32. Loud and fall, but melodious and legato. 

36. This bar should be practised at first with the right hand alone, in 
order to ascertain whether the quavers, as well as the semiquavers, 
are exactly legato. 

In cases like this, it is impossible to give a general fingering. 
A hand which is rather large will play it easiest thus : 





Gb ; thus: 





37. In the left hand, the octaves not arpeggio, but cxactly together ; 
legato and with energy. 
$8. Diminuendo; quite intime. Fingering: 





The octave C to be bound exactly with the octave Bb in the 
following bar. 
$9. The octave BD to be bound exactly with the octave AD. 
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Fingering : 


4 


40 and 41. These two bars, which belong only to the accompaniment, 
particularly legato and smooth. In the right hand, the thumb 


— 
on Eb ; thus: — &e. In the left hand, 
x 


the quaver-chords not to be held longer than their value. 

42. The melody begins again; piano, but distinct. 

48, and the three following bars. The quavers in the left hand, piano 
and staccato. 

45 to 47. Diminuendo; strictly in time. 


48. Legato; very piano. 

B0. ‘The dotted crotchet, 0, is to be given at first with the left hand, 
end then changed to the nght hand, without being struck again ; 
to enable the performer to hold these notes in the following bar, 
while he is playing the two quavers with the right hand; thus: 


le, 





Right hand. 
Lp 


Sonate paTHeTIQUE (Or. 13), FoR THE PIANOFORTE, COMPOSED BY 
BEETHOVEN. 


Though this Sonata is an earlier composition than’ the G major 
Sonata (page 89), it more nearly resembles Beethoven’s later works in 
12 
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its form, as well as in its grand and powerful harmonic combinations 
and modulations. 

It may be mentioned here, that the earlier compositions of Beethoven 
are more in the style of Haydn and Mozart. It was about the time 
when he composed the Sonata in Ab major (Op. 26), that all his 
originality was developed. In his later years, he took again another 
direction, not less interesting than the former. 

The Sonate pathétique consists of three movements; viz. 1st, Allegro 
of 302 bars, preceded by an Introduction (Grave) of 10 bars; 2nd, 
"Adagio of 73 bars; and 8rd, Rondo of 210 bars. The latter begins 
with an incomplete bar, which is not counted in numbering the bars. 

It is unnecessary to describe here the character of this sublime com- 
position, as the practising it with the hints for its performance, given in 
the following pages, is the easiest and best way to become well acquainted 
with it. Besides, the student should not neglect any opportunity of 
hearing it well played. 


Grave. 


C minor; ¢ time; metronome, a = 54, 


As this Introduction is very slow, the student should count eight 
quavers in each bar. All the chords must be struck firmly and not ar- 
peggio, with a rather heavy touch. Even when piano, they must not 
be given lightly, but should sound always full and important. 

Bar 
1. The first chord, sforzato; the others, piano. The quaver-chord 






— 
—— 


not to be held too long. In the left hand, the demisemiquaver 
Ab to be bound with the crotchet of the following bar; thus: 


pee 


The two notes must not be held together. 
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With the same expression as bar 1. 
The indications 4/2. and y. must be strictly observed. The first 
chord of the last group, short ; thus: 


— 


» 











in 


4. The quaver Ab in the right hand, with emphasis. The following 
passage, elegant, legato, distinct, and in time. 

5. Not too animated. The first quaver (Eb) staccato. The signs 
for increasing and decreasing in strength must be strictly ob- 
served. The chords in the latter part of the bar, 7. 

Here, as well as in the following bars, the chords in the 
left hand must be played legato and rather heavy, so that the 
fingers are not lifted from the keys. 

6. Similar to the preceding bar. 

7 and 8. Crescendo; not accelerated in time. 

9. The sextuplet, clegant, light, and distinct; the followmg semi- 
quavers, mezzo staccato. The last quaver not to be held above 
its value. The student should count, to ascertain that oe plays 
this bar exactly m time. 

10. Distinctly. The descending chromatic scale, pearling, legato ; 
rather light and fast. (For the fingering of the chromatic scale, 


a 
see page 68.) The pause on Ab (= to be held 
yee 


appropriately. 
The performer, of course, cannot stop after B, but must go on 


directly to C, in the following Allegro. Not only our feeling tells us 
this, but it is also indicated here by the words Attacca subito U Allegro. 


Allegro molto con brio. 
C minor; § time; metronome, d= 144. 


As this movement is in the Alla Breve time (see page 78), it is 
advisable to count, while practising, two minims in each bar. Between 
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the first and second part of the movement, the principal subject of the 
Introduction is taken up again, from bar 125 to 128. This occurs again 
shortly before the end of the second part, from bar 287 to 290. At 
the first glance it might appear that, in consequence of this repeated 
interruption of the Allegro, the intimate connection of the parts, and 
consequently the fluency of the whole movement, must suffer. But, 
torn as it may seem, a more familiar acquaintance with it will convince 
us that the flow is uninterrupted, and that one soul animates the whole. 
It requires to be delivered with much fire and impetuosity. 


Bar 


lto4. The bass a &c, as even as possible; the 


lower C not to be held longer than the higher. The crotchets 
in the nght hand, staccato. The minim in bar 3, tenuto. 


5 and 6. The staccato of the minim-chords not too short, but each 
about the full value of a crotchet. Crescendo. 
8. Decrescendo. 

17 and 18. The octave G, sforzato. 

19 and 20. All the quavers legato, without any interruption. 

27. The crotchet staccato. 

2%. The seimibreve-chord forte, and to be held exactly until the fol- 
lowing bar. 

81 and 32. As bar 27 and 28. 

35 to 88. The minim always sforzato, and bound with the following 
crotchet, which is staccato. 

41. The left hand across the right. The crotchets slightly staccato. 
The beautiful song-like melody, from here to bar 78, always soft 
and with a tender expression of sadness. The accompaniment 
in the left hand very piano, and the semibreves to be held their 
full value. 

43. The appoggiatura bound with Gb, but not to be held together ; 
Gb sforzato. It is evident that a sforzato in a phrase like this 
must be less strongly marked than it would be in one of a more 
energetic and animating character. 

45. The right hand across the left. . 
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46. The first crotchet staccato, the other three legato. 
47. Always two crotchets bound together, and the second of them 
slightly staccato. 

The transient shake much resembles a grace of two notes, 
which often occurs in pianoforte music; but it differs from it, 
in that it begins with the note sbove which it stands, and not 
before it. Itis therefore here to be played together with the 
accompaniment, where a grace would be played Jefore ; thus: 





ox 
Transient Shake. Grace. 


Moreover, it is not necessary that the transient shake should 
take just the half of the note on which it stands, as here in the 
example. It is generally played fast, without regard to the 
duration of the note on which it occurs. But the third note, in 
the execution of this shake, should always have an accent, as 
indicated with => in the example. 


49 to 52. The same as from bar 41 to 44. 

53 to 56. The same as from bar 45 to 48. 

65 and 66. With the right hand in the bass; two crotchets legato and 
two staccato; thus: 


ona « 
75. From here, decrescendo. 


77 and 78. Slightly retarded in time. Very piano. The last two 
crotcheta of each bar staccato; thus: 


ft 


=== 


79. Intempo. Here, and in the following bars, the lowest and highest 
notes much sustained; thus : 
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bat piano. The quavers'quite even. 


83 to 88. Crescendo. The first quaver of each group staccato, the 
others legato. The whole group quite round, and not thus: 


t 
CaaS ” 


89 and 90. The crotchets in the left hand short and decided. 

108 to 106. Piano. The quavers in the right hand legato, without 
jerking. The semibreves in the left hand very distinct, and well 
bound together ; thus : 

_— 


To 
Tes sac 
107 to 110. Similar, but crescendo. 
111. Impetuonsly. . The bass very distinct, as bar 1 to 4. 
115 to 120. The semibreves in the nght hand /z. and to be held exactly 
their value. 
The pedal employed in each bar. 
If the word Pedal is used in pianoforte music, it signifies 
the Damper pedal and not the Shifting pedal. (See page 26.) 
121 and 122. These two bars are forthe repetition. Bar 121 sforzato, 
and strictly intime. Bar 122 very sforzato, and with a pause. 
After the repetition of the first part, these two bars are omitted, 
and we go on directly to bar 123 and 124. In each of these 
bars the pedal is to be used. 
125 to 128. Grave. In time and expression, like the Introduction. 
(See page 116.) These bars lead from G minor to E minor. 
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128. Somewhat retarded. The pause on the seventh-chord may easily 
be held too long. 

129. Allegro molto con brio, as before. -This bar, and the following, 
crescendo. The crotchets staccato. 

182, and the two following bars. Piano. In the left hand, the first 
note of the bar not to be held above its value. 

188. In the right hand, the minim bound with the following crotchet, 
the latter rather short, but soft. | 

141 to 150. The octaves in the right hand quite even, and the thumb 
not to remain upon the key. In the left hand, always two 
crotchets to be bound together. Crescendo in ascending. 

151 to 158. Even. The crotchets in the left hand quite short. Di- 
minuendo, but not retarded in time. 

159 to 162. Quite piano and legato. Ina subdued tone, but distinct. 


Fingering : 
—_ 1 x 1x 1 


168 to 166. The shake sforzato, very rapid and distinct. In bar 165 
and 166, the lowest notes in the left hand particularly marked. 

179 to 186. The passage here is on the dominant of C minor, and leads 
again to the theme. Very fluently and pearling. Fingering: 


goatee eee te 





2 3 x 8 er 

187. The following bars we have learnt already, though partly in 
another key. The melody, which in the first part was in Eb 
minor, is here, from 213, in F mimor; and the conelusion is 
here in C minor, instead of Eb major, as in the first part. 

281, and the following bars, The chords not arpeggio, but firm and 
very sforzato. 

286. Pause. 

287 to 290. Grave. Count eight quavers in each bar. 
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290. The second half of this bar slightly retarded. 

291. Allegro moito con brio. 

295 and 296. The minim-chords in the night hand not too much stac- 
cato, and sforzato. (See page 118.) 

297 to the end. The crotchet-chords short, firm, and with decision. 


Adagio cantabile. 
Ab major; 7 time; metronome, J ax §6. 

This beautiful movement in form much resembles a Song without 
Words, and it should therefore be played with the melody particularly 
prominent and sustained, but at the same time soft and legato. 

Any unauthorized accentuation, which may easily occur where the 
performer has to play the melody and accompaniment together with the 
same hand, must be cautiously avoided. 

The movement begins, in AD major, with a bantabile melody, which 
ends in bar 8, and is repeated from bar 9, an octave higher, with a fuller 
accompaniment. The following bars, from bar 17 to 28, lead from 
F minor through Eb major, and, through the dominant-seventh-chord of 
Ab major, again to the principal subject (or the theme), bar 29. At bar 
87, begins a duett-like idea in Ab minor, which leads (bar 42 and 48) 
to E major, andin bar 50 to Ab major again, through the dominant- 
seventh-chord of that key. After the theme, which has here an 
accompaniment in triplets, has been repeated, it is followed by a few 
concluding bars, from bar 66 to 78. 

Bar 
1 to 8. The melody quite legato. The accompanying semiquavers 
throughout with the right hand. In bar 8, slightly crescendo, and 
the quaver Bb bound with the crotchet Eb of the following bar. 
4. The quaver E§ bound with the crotchet F of the following bar. 


5. The two demisemiquavers in the group =a soft, 
"43 


3 4 
even, and simple; with the fingering given here. 
7. The four semiquavers in the melody, mezzo staccato. 
9. Always piano, but not so much as from bar 1 to8. Cantando, and 
with much expression. 
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1L. The quaver Bb to be bound with Eb of the following bar. 
12 and 18. In the left hand, quite legato. Fingering: 
1, x ‘3 





In the right hand, as in bar 4 and 5. 
16. Thedemisemiqnaver C to be bound with C in the following bar; thus: 





The student should count 4 in the bar, to assure himself that 
he gives the demisemiquaver exactly its value. Incorrect per- 
formers frequently play it nearly as a semiquaver. 

17 to 19. Piano. Crescendo. The chords in the left hand even, and 
the fingers not lifted from the keys. 
20 and 21. The turns not too fast; quite round and distinct. (See 


page 64.) 
22. With much expression. The last C slightly marked; thus: 


— 


23. The semiquavers with the right hand. 

24. Crescendo. Always two semiquavers bound together. 

27. Diminuendo. The following fingering is for the right hand, which 
has to hold two minims at the same time in both bars, with the 
third and fourth finger. 





37. Very piano. Exactly in the same tempo as before. In the fol- 
lowing bars we have two melodies ; viz. one in the treble, which 
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is to be played legato; and the other in the bass, which requires 
to be played mezzo staccato almost throughout. They are of 
equal importance in regard of..expression. 

In consequence of the accompaniment being in triplets, this 
idea appears more animated than the preceding one, though 
it is in the same tempo. This may easily lead the student to 
retard unintentionally. It is therefore advisable to count, while 
practising, the last two bars of the preceding melody, and the 
first two or three bars where the triplets begin. 

89. Thequaver Ab in the hand not to be held longer than its value. 
40. In the left hand, t st semiquavers legato; and the others 
mezzo staccato; thus: 








41, Crescendo. The quaver in the left hand not to be held longer 
than its value. 

42, and the two following bars. More animated, but not hastened in 
time. The signs 4/2. must be exactly regarded; also the signs 
for staccato over the semiquavers in the right hand. 

44. Decrescendo. : 

45, and the two following bars. Very piano. The expression of the 
phrase herein E major similar to that before in Ab minor, 


bar 37. 
48 and 49. The bass, short, piano, but distinct. 
50. Crescendo. 


51 to 66. The practising of the triplets, with which the theme is ac- 
companied, requires particular attention. The first two semi- 
quavers of the triplet must be rather bound, but of course not 
to be held together ; the third semiquaver slightly staccato. The 
whole accompaniment quite piano, even, and unpretending. 

The expression of the theme is the same as in the beginning 
of this movement. 

66. The repetition of Eb in the left hand, slightly crescendo to 
the middle of the bar; from there, gradually descrescendo ; 

thus : 
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67. With much expression. The group of four demisemiquavers in 
the night hand ought to be played with the triplet of the left 
hand in such a way that neither of these two groups loses its 
roundness and evenness. If this should be found difficult, the 


student should divide it, at first, thus: = or, by 


holding the first note longer than the others, thus : 


PEED 


The melody must accommodate itself, in this instance, to the 
accompaniment ; and not, as is generally the case, the accom- 
paniment to the melody; otherwise, the particular charm which 
lies in the even repetition of the triplets would be destroyed. 
Practising it in the way here indicated, will soon enable the 
student to play the melody exactly, without in the least sacri- 
ficing the evenness of the accompaniment. 

70. The last semiquaver staccato. The signs ==, here and in 
the two following bars, must be strictly observed. 

71. The crotchet G in the right hand is to be held with the thumb, 
and to be bound with AD in the following bar. 

78. Very piano. The two semiquaver-chords, as well as the crotchet- 
chord, not to be held above their value. 


Rondo.— Allegro. 


C minor; { time; metronome J = 100. 


Lively, but not passionate. The theme with atender and unas- 
suming simplicity. The three quavers of the incomplete bar, staccato. 


ar . 
8. Slightly crescendo. 
5 and 6. Piano. The grace distinct, and the minim bound with 
the crotchet; the latter staccato. 
7. The crotchets staccato. 
1]. Fingering for the left hand: 
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12. The crotchet C, in the right hand, staccato, and the minim, as 
well as the crotchet Bb, accented. From here to bar 16, cres- 
cendo. 

14. The minim C, as well as the crotchet BD, accented. 

16 and 17. Forte. Staccato, and with decision: the shake, rapid, but 

18. The semibreve-chord firm, and to be held exactly throughout the 
bar. 

19. Quite legato. 

21. The minim slightly accented, and to be bound with the following 
crotchet, which is to be held not quite its value. 

22. As bar 18. 

23 and 24. Fingering : 





25. The crotchet G, staccato; the minim, as well as the crotchet Bb, 
rather accented. 

29. The semibreve BD to be held with the fourth finger until the 
next bar, and not to be struck again. 

81 and 32. Each note m the right hand strongly marked. 

33. The crotchet-chord in the left hand staccato, and the minim-chord 
sforzato and tenuto. : | 

87 to 40. The triplets light and even. The minis im the right hand 
accented. The crotchets in the left hand rather short. 

41 and 42. With energy. In bar 42, alternately two quavers legato 
and two staccato; thus: 


a 
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44, Mezzo staccato. Rather heavy, but piano. 

46. The staccato of the minims not too short. 

48 and 49. Much crescendo. 

50. The crotchets short and decided. 

51 t056. The triplets light and distinct; the crotchets staccato. The 
minims in the left hand accented. 

57. Crescendo. All legato; with this fingering : 


8g 7 4ax 821 43x 


The note D, not short, but bound with F in the following bar. 

58 to 61. Very forte. Strictly in time. The descending scale with 
brilliancy and clearness, The pause in bar 61 appropriately 
held. 

79 to 94. In Ab major. Soft, very legato, and strictly in time. 

95 and 96. The right hand imitating the left. , 

98 to 102. The left hand has here a passage of quavers, piano, leggiere, ° 
and quite staccato; while the right hand has the melody quite 
legato, Crescendo from bar 101. 

108. Forte.- In the left hand, the melody legato; and in the right 
hand, the quavers staccato. 

107 to 120. At first the semiquavers, and from bar 113 the triplets, 
always legato ; the crotchets staccato. The whole animated, but — 
not hasty. Count, while practising, four crotchets in each bar. 

128. The last three quavers in the left hand staccato; thus: 


=e 


and somewhat prominent, as they form part of the melody ; but 
not hard. 

129 to 182. Agitato. The melody is in the left hand, and must be 
prominent, though soft. 

182 and 188. With much emphasis, but unaffected. 

184 and the following bars. As bar 25 and the following bars. 

148 to 157. As from bar 87 to 47. The same ideas which were before | 
in Eb major, are here mostly in C major. 
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158 to 165. Gradually crescendo. The dotted minims to be held 
exactly their value. 

167 to 170. Calando. By degrees quite piano, and slightly retarded in 
time. The semibreves to be held, and bound together. 

171. The theme again strictly in tempo. 

179 to 182. These bars, which contain a varied repetition of bar 175 
to 178, quite legato and crescendo. 

185. The chords staccato; with energy and decision; firm and not 
arpeggio. 

187 and 188. The crotchet F, short and sforzato. 

189 to 192. In the right hand, the triplets legato and even. In the left 
hand, the chords short and firm. Crescendo. 

198 to 197. In the right hand, the first crotchet staccato, the second 
sforzato and bound with the following four semiquavers. In 
the left hand, the crotchet-chord staccato, and the dotted 
minim-chord sforzato and tenuto. 

198 to 202. With much fire. The descending passage rapid and bril- 
liant. The pause to be duly held. It is advisable to count here 
while practising. 

208 to 206. Strictly intime. This phrase Ab major particularly calm 
and soft. , 

206 and 207. The crotchet C bound with the first crotchet of the fol- 
lowing bar, which is staccato. Very tender and piano. 

208, to the end. The descending quaver-passage as energetic as possible. 
The chords in the left hand, short and firm. Fortissimo. 


“La BELLA Capricciosa” (Op. 55), FoR THE PLANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY HuUMMEL. 


. In La bella Capricciosa, which is written in the style of a Polacca, 
we have a faithful example of that singing and elegant melody, 
interspersed with flowimg and brilliant passages, which chiefly cha- 
racterizes Hummel’s pianoforte music. 
Throughout the whole piece the Legato is predominant, and par- 
_- ticular care must be taken to observe it, not only in the melody, but also 
. in the passages which consist in sequences of groups; for instance, 
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The Bella Capricciosa affords also good épportunity to acquire an 
elegant and easy execution of embellishments or ornamental passages, 
which the composers sometimes introduce into a cantabile melody. 
Such embellishments require much attention, as they are in most cases 
to be played with the greatest tenderness and delicacy. 

In the compositions of Field and Chopin, the student will find fine 
examples of embellishments, which are often written in small notes, 
like the appoggiatura. 

In order to facilitate the study of the Bella Capricciosa, we shall 
learn it in four divisions. 

1. Larghetto. Introduzione—40 bars. 
2. Alla Polacca—262 bars. 

8. Larghetto—17 bars. 

4. Tempo di Polacca—84 bars. 

In one edition, the second Larghetto, which contains 17 bars, is 
omitted. 

It must be deplored that the editions of our master-works m music 
are sometimes brought out carelessly and with disregard to the in- 
tentions of the composer. Not only titles and dedications are altered, 
but also signs of expression and notes are added or omitted. It is 
therefore necessary to be cautious in the choice of the edition. 


Introduzione.—.Larghetto con moito espressione. 


Bb major; 4 time; metronome, J = 80. 
Bar 
1. The accompaniment in the left hand quite even and legato; the 
lowest note (BD) to be held. The minim Bb with the right 
-hand in the bass, marked, but not hard, and held exactly its 
value. It must be struck precisely with Bb of the left hand. 


2. Soft and distinct. The finger must be changed when the same 
K 
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note is to be repeated (as here D and Bb). Otherwise it 
would sound stiff and rough; particularly in quick successions. 

8. The passage of demisemiquavers, very legato, without any jerk ; 
crescendo in ascending, and decrescendo in descending towards 
the end of the bar. The student must choose a suitable 
fingering, and mark it with a pencil, before he begins practising 
the passage. ; 

4, to 6. What has been said of bar 1 to 8, applies also here. 

8 and 9. The single quaver staccato; thus: 

“ 





> 
The appoggiatura in bar 9 not to be held with the note before 
which it stands. 

10. The quavers in the right hand, sforzato. In the left hand, the 
first note of each group is a crotchet, and must be given also 
sfz. and held while the group is played. 

11. Crescendo. The last quaver in the left hand has Eb, while in the 
right hand E§ occurs. This must be mentioned here, as it 
might possibly not be found out by the student, if he should 
possess that edition in which, in the left hand, Eg is incorrectly 
printed instead of Eb. 

12. Decrescendo. The quaver in this bar, as well as in the preceding 
bar, always prominent ; thus: 





18 and 14. The quavers with the same prominence as in the two 
preceding bars. Bar 13 crescendo, and the second half of bar 
14 decrescendo and rallentando. 

15. In tempo. The first note of the second and third group of 
semiquavers, somewhat accented, but not to be held longer than 
its value; therefore not thus: 
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Playing such groups in a simple and unassuming manner, shows 
a much better taste than too much accentuation, which destroys 
the evenness. 

16. Sostenuto. Very piano. Crescendo. The quavers to be held 
exactly their value ; thus : 





The student will see that we have here the dominant-seventh- 
chord of Db major. 

17 to 27. What has been said of bar 1 to 3, applies here also. 

28 and 29. Sempre pint crescendo. The group of sixty-fourths, distinct, 
strictly in time, and not asatriplet. In the left hand, the lowest 
note of each group of semiquavers accented, and to be held as 
a crotchet. 

30. The first chord sforzato and arpeggio in both hands; the others, 
piano and not arpeggio. 

$1 and 82. The same. 

38 and 34. The crescendo here must be practised particularly, in 
order to produce it as gradually as possible. Successions of 
chords, as here, require a particular kind of touch. The fingers 
must be scarcely lifted from the keys, and the chords altogether 
given with a certain heaviness. 

85. The minim sforzato; the two crotchets piano. 

38. Crescendo. 

89. Forte. The three quaver-chords in the left hand, with much energy. 

40. A pause. The following Cadence, rapid, brillant, and quite 
legato. The single demisemiquavers which are wnitten down- 
wards, with the left hand, and the others with the nght; 


thus : 
—=—ge- 
e* £ 


5 


K BY 
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In ascending, crescendo. Quite even. Some performers begin 
the rallentando of this cadence too early, or they introduce it too 
suddenly. It must be quite gradual, and only with the last 
eight or ten notes. The two octaves in the left hand, 

ox 


slow and pianissimo. 
Alla Polacea. 


Bb major; ? time; metronome, j= 112. 


The character of this composition is very whimsical, as the name 
La Bella Capricciosa indicates. Expressions of grief and joy follow 
each other in a rather abrupt manner, and are again soon dispersed by 
other emotions. This gives a pleasant and interesting variety; but 
we must not expect here that unity and intimate relation of feelings, as 
in a composition in which one chief emotion prevails, while all the 
others are subordinate. 

For comparison, the student is reminded of the total impression 
of Beethoven’s Sonate Pathétique, which has just been treated of. 

The Alla Polacca consists of a series of fine and elegant melodies 
and passages, and is divided into several parts; for instance, from 
bar 1 to 10; from bar 11 to 45; &c. All these parts must follow 
each other without deviating from the given tempo in the last bar of 
each part, except where a pause demands it. 

Bar 
1 to 10. Strictly in time. The melody with a certain naive simplicity. 
2 and 3. The first crotchet of each bar somewhat accented. 
7 and 8. Thesame. In bar 8, the last four semiquavers crescendo. 
9. The quaver G staccato, and the crotchet:- Bb which follows it, 
sforzato. 
11 and the following bars. The lowest notes in the left hand to be 
held exactly their value as crotchets. 
13. The first note (the quaver A) staccato; the others well sustained. 
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17, With a certain emphasis. 

18 and 19, The first quaver short, the second sforzato. The minim- 
.chord in the left hand, sforzato. 

20. Forte. The notes of the ornamental group not to be held ibiietias 

21. The descending passage which begins in the preceding bar, quite 
legato. The right hand alternately with theleft; thus: 


R.H. RH. 











L.H. 


LH. 


It must be practised until played with the utmost evenness. 
The changing of the hands must therefore not be perceptible 
to the hearer. 

22. Strictly in time. The student is advised to count six quavers. 

34 and 35. Crescendo. In the left hand, staccato. The rests must 
be exactly counted. 

86 and 837. The quaver F staccato, and the crotchet D sforzato, and 
exactly to be held thus: 





42 and 43. The accentuation in the left hand the same as bar 36 and 
37 in the nght hand. 

45. Short and decided. 

46 to 55. Legato. ‘The slurs and the notes which are to be held, 
must be exactly observed. Piano until bar 50; from there to 
bar 58, gradually crescendo; then forte. 

56 to 59. Lively im expression, but not hastened in time. « Forte. 


60. In the left hand, two quavers bound together; the second stac- 
A ft 









— &c. Decrescendo. 


cato; thus: 


le 
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61 to 64. The passages in the right hand, pearling (see page 5). 
In the left hand, all the notes kept exactly their value. ° 

66 to 72. Con dolore (with grief). With much expression. Not 
retarded in time. 


a 








aN 






- and so on. 


70, Fingering : 


2 823 2 


72, Somewhat retarded in time. 
73. Intempo. Scherzando. The preceding fine melody, which 1s an 
expression of plaintiveness and grief, was in F minor; it is 


followed here by a light and playful one in F major. 
—~ 
a. 


76. The quaver G, in — &c. staccato and accented. 


78 and 79. The quaver in each bar staccato, and the crotchet sforzato 
and tenuto. : 

81 and the following bars. The accompaniment in the left hand, 
im a wavy motion, distinct and easy. 

87. Crescendo. The last quaver (F) bound with the first note of the 


following bar; thus: 


1 


89. Piano. The first nute (A) of each group to be held. 

90. Forte. 

91 and 92. The same as bar 89 and 90. 

98 to 100. Legato and distinct. The fingers well bent. 

101. The chord, sforzato. The following passage agitated, and with 
a certain vehemence. 
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104, Dimmuendo. In the left hand, exactly staccato ; thus :: 





107 to 111. Each hand should here be practised at first alone. In 
the right hand, the evenness of the shake must not suffer in 
the least, when the notes which are written under it are struck. 
The concluding notes of the shake (see page 77) are, of course, 
not to be played before the end of bar 111. Fingering for the 
left, hand : 





short and with energy. 
112 to 128. See bar 11 to 22. 
128 to 126. Fingering for the night hand : 





x 

The whole run, quite even and legato. 

127. In the left hand, Bb must be struck quite distinctly, but not 
hard, and in exact time with the preceding notes of the mght 


hand ; thus: 
a 


&c. 


KH. LH. 
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188 to 141. Con fuoco. The chords short and not. arpeggio. 

144 and 145. It is advisable to count here while practising. Calando. 
Very piano. 

146 to 160. The plaintive melody which begins here in B minor and 
ends in D major, should be played sostenuto and very cantabile ; 
the accompaniment much weaker than the melody. The tempo 
a little slower than before. The ornamental groupsin bar 150, 
152 and 159, not too fast, but very round. 

160 to 167. This melody in D major, more cheerful and light than 
the preceding one. Again m tempo primo. 

165 and 166. The quaver staccato, the crotchet which follows it, 
accented and tenuto. 

168 to 174. Con fuoco. It 1s advisable to count here while practising. 
All the quavers, short. 

175 to 196. Here, in Bb minor, we have, with some shght alterations, 
again the same plaintive melody as from bar 146 in B minor; 
and what has been mentioned there about its performance, ap- 
plies also here. We have therefore again the tempo a little 
slower. 

It may be mentioned, that Hummel had a great aversion to 
that unauthorized changing of the tempo, and particularly to 
that wavermg in almost every bar, which many pianists seem 
to consider so necessary for playing with expression, that 
they cannot give us a short phrase in a straight forward manner. 
(See page 58.) The wniter of this book, who has studied music 
under Himmel’s guidance, remembers with delight this master’s 
sound and unaffected style of performance. 

196. From here again in a more lively as Fingering : 






1 x = 
197. Though the first of four semiquavers is to be played with the 


left hand staccato, and the other three with the night hand le- 
en 





gato, thus, they must be all four quite equal 


. 
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~ 


in time 3, therefore not thus: 


205. Fingering : 





In the following bars, the sign s/z. must not be overlooked. 

912 to 225. All the chords sforzato. With much fire. Bar 114 and 
the three following bars give the impression of the time being 
2: thus: 





8fz 


which is the consequence of giving accentuation to the unaccented 
part of the bar, and of omitting to accent the accented part. 
(See page 70.) Examples of this kind are not unfrequently 
to be met with in our master-works; Beethoven particularly has 
them often. (See, for instance, the beginning of the Scherzo in 
his Symphony in Bb major.) 

226. Here the student should count. 

227 to 282. The pauses must not be overlooked. Very piano. The 
chords to be held exactly their value. 

238 to 240. Con duolo. By degrees more animated. 

241 to 244. Crescendo. Forte. 

247 to 250. In the left hand, the ascending chords firm and energetic. 
In the right hand, the semiquavers even and legato, On the 
application of the pedals, see page 25. 

255 to 262. Here again the student should count while practising, in 
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order to play exactly in time, without retarding in the least. 
All the chords short ; in bar 259 and 260, arpeggio. 
261 and 262. Pianissimo. Staccato. A pause. : 


Larghetio. 
Bb major; ¢ time; metronome, J == 80), 

What has been previously said about this Larghetto, must be also 
regarded here. 
Bar 
_ 9, and the two following bars. Some pianists, when they play groups 
of chords, are inclined to give to the last chord of each group 
a particular accentuation; thus: 





We must be careful to avoid this, and to observe also in this 
case the evenness so often recommended. 

16. Very forte. The descending passage of demisemiquavers, dimi- 
nuendo. The last four demisemiquavers somewhat retarded. 
The following two semiquavers (C in the right hand, and Gb im 
octaves in the left hand), slow and piano. Gb to be bound with 
F in the following bar. 


Tempo di Polacca. 


Bb major; ? time; metronome, ’ == 112. 

Bar 

19. The quaver-chord arpeggio, staccato and decided. 

20 to 28. All the quavers staccato. 

24 to 32. The student should be particularly careful that, in the right 
hand, the notes are kept exactly their value, and that they 
are well bound. 

38. The last quaver (Bb) to be bound with the first note (Bb) of the 
following bar. 

39. The appoggiatura D, before C, should be long, and the execution 
of this bar thus : 
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40. Brilhant and elegant. Bar 40 and 42, piano; bar 41 and 48, 
forte. The indicated signs for sforzato to be strictly observed. 

46. The passage which begins here, gives the impression of being 
written in 3 time; thus: 









- na OR 8 


fee ee 





+ be. 


This impression is produced not so much by an alteration of 
the natural accent, asin page 211, bar 212, but by the sequence 
of groups, of which the third and fourth resemble the first and 
second, and so on. By such means our great composers have 
achieved surprising and pleasing effects. 


x fe 1 x 1 


50. Fingering : 





54. From here to bar 60, more crescendo. 

60. Quite legato. ‘ 

62 to 64. In the left hand, the semiquaver F short; in the right 
hand, three semiquavers legato. All of them equal in time. 

65 and 66. Diminuendo and legato. 

67 to 70. Strictly in time. The student should count here. 

71. In the left hand, quite even and distinct. 

72. The chords forte and staccato. 

78. In the left hand, the ascending octaves with energy. 

74. The passage of the right hand, rapid, distinct and brilliant. 

75. The chords firm and short. 

76 to 80. The quavers m both hands staccato. With much fire. 

80 and 81. All the chords firm and short. To be struck elastically, 
with the movement of the wrist. 

83. Quite legato. The pedal to be used. 

84. The dotted minim, Bb, must be given with the left hand in such 
a way that it appears quite legato and connected with the pre- 
ceding passage of the nght hand. 
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Sonata, 1N Ab Mason (Op. 26), FoR THE PLanororrs, 
COMPOSED BY BEETHOVEN. 


The Sonata in Ab major is more melodious than many of Beet- 
hoven’s later Sonatas; it is therefore easier to be understood and 
appreciated. Besides, it offers fewer technical difficulties. 

These dircumstances combined may account for its bemg more 
universally known and admired than many others. 

It consists of four movements. The first of which has not the 
usual form of a Sonata; it is only a theme with variations, But more 
beautiful variations have, perhaps, never been written. 

The second movement consists of a Scherzo, with which the student 
has already become acquainted to a certain degree. (See page 43.) 
The third movement is the well-known Funeral March, the same which 
is sometimes played at a public funeral, arranged for a military band. 
The fourth movement is an Allegro, in flow, and im treatment with 
regard to counterpoint, one of the most interesting. 

The student should number the bars of all the movements in the 
following way, omitting the incomplete bars in the beginning. 

The Andante, or the theme, has 34 bars: Var. one, 34 bars; Var. 
two, 34 bars; Var. three, 34 bars; Var. four, 34 bars; Var. five, 49 
bars: Scherzo, without the Trio, 67 bars; the Trio, 24 bars; the 
Faneral March, 76 bars; the last Allegro, 170 bars. 


Andante, 


Ab major; § time; metronome, Fh = 76. 

Sustaimed, and with a particularly cantabile expression; at the 
same time, tender and quite legato. The strict observance of all the 
marks of expression is here of the greatest importance. 

Bar — 
1. The first quaver legato ; thus: 


2. The slurs exactly thus: geeereree The left hand, 
we 





10. 
12. 
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which has the melody an octave lower than the right, with 
the same expression as the latter. Both hands exactly together. 
Crescendo. 
ae 


Thus : ——*— The quaver, which is staccato, not ac- 


sfz 
cented. 
The first two semiquavers legato, the others mezzo staccato ; thus : 


Slightly crescendo. 





Piano again. 
The group of four ‘iciiscrniqunvers with the appoggiatura, piano, 
clear and easy. 


18 and 14. Legato; crescendo. 


15. 
16. 


18. 


Legato ; piano. 
La ee 
In the left hand, the staccato soft; thus: The 


dots should be used always where the staccato is to be soft, and 
the dashes where it is to be marked. In some editions, this 
distinction is not observed. 
The last quaver of the left hand (F'), sforzato, but not hard. 
A sforzato in a sentimental melody is very different from that 
in an impetuous Allegro. (See page 59.) 
The quaver, Eb, in the left hand, sforzato, but not hard. 


21 and 22. Crescendo. 
23 to 25. The shake must be practised until it can be played quite 


distinctly with the fourth and fifth finger, while F and Ab are 
to be held with the thumb and the first finger of the same hand. 
The concluding notes of the shake must be exactly connected ; 
thus : 
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We have m this example a group of seven demisemiquavers 
(septuplet), which has not more value than four demisemi- 
quavers, or one quaver. It must beplayed quite evenly, and not 
thus : 


26. Crescendo. Very slightly retarded. 

27. Intempo. Ab slightly crescendo towards the end of the bar. 
81 and $2. All the octaves in the right hand exactly bound together. 
33. Piano. Legato. 


Var. 1. 


i Ab major; 3 time; metronome, a a= 76. 
ar 

1. Piano. Ina wavy motion. The four demisemiquavers smooth and 
even. The quaver C slightly accented, but not to be held 
longer than its value. Both quavers quite legato, and Ab to be 
bound with G in the following bar. The chord in the left hand, 
quite piano. 

2. The first demisemiquaver (G) slightly staccato; all the others 
legato. The thumb on Db. The last quaver (G) not short, 
but bound with the first note of the following bar. The stac- 
cato of the first of the four demisemiquavers must not cause the 
group to be at all unequal. 


4and 5. Fingering: 





The semiquaver C in bar 5 not to be held above its value. 
6. The semiquaver ED not to be held above its value. 
18 and 14. Rather crescendo. The sign #2. always exactly regarded. 
15. To be held together ; thus: 
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The semiquaver Bb to be bound with Ab of the following bar. 
16. In the left hand, the first two quavers staccato, and .soft; the 
third quaver (I) somewhat accented and tenuto. 


3 1x \ 


| £ 
18. Fingering for the left hand : ae 


(0 GE ESERIES greryesrenetT ee (EEE 


3 2x1 ™* 
° 


20. Fingering: oS 


21 and 22. Crescendo. _ 

23. The demisemiquavers in the left hand, staccato, piano, but very 
distinct. In this bar and the following bars, the quaver-chord 
sforzato. The shake, as in the theme. ; 

26. Crescendo. ro 

27. Piano. 

31 and 82. Rather crescendo. 

33. Piano. Like bar 15. 


Var. 2. 
Ab major; 2 time; metronome, Pi == 96, 

Piano. Sotto voce. The demisemiquavers in the right hand, quite 
short and soft. The melody in the left hand, rather prominent, but 
soft. 

Bar 
1. In the left hand, the first two of the semiquavers legato; the 
put eee 


others staccato. Fingering : 
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In this case, the fourth finger may also be taken directly, 
~ 


and glided down with; thus: are 





18 and 14. Somewhat crescendo. 
15. Piano. ‘ 
18 and 19. In the left hand, three semiquavers legato; thus: 


i a 





22. In the left hand, two demisemiquavers legato; thus: 


28. In the left hand, the semiquaver BY 3/2. 
24. In the left hand, similar to bar 22. 

26. Crescendo. Rather retarded. 

27. Intempo. Piano. Crescendo. 

$1 and 82. Crescendo. 

88. Piano. 


Var, 8. 
Ab minor; § time; metronome, J == 76, 
The student will remember that the key of Ab minor is an enhar- 
monic key with G$ minor. (Seepage 17.) The letter is oftener used, 
because it has the smaller number of signatures. 
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1 to 8. In the right hand, always tenuto; in the left hand, staccato. 
From bar 5, crescendo. 


9 to 15. Piano. From bar 18, crescendo. In the right hand, legato, 
and always tenuto. In the left hand, staccato, and the first 


quaver of each bar, sforzato. 


16. Piano. The quaver accented, but not hard. 


Nene - 
af. 


18. The quaver Fb accented, but not hard. 
20 to 25. The last semiquaver in each bar, sforzato. 


26. Inthe left hand, quite legato; thus: arte and the last 





Ne 
quaver (Bb) not lifted, but bound with Ab in the following bar. 
Crescendo. Slightly retarded. 

27. Intempo. In the following bars, crescendo, until bar 83; from 
the middle of this bar, decrescendo. In the left hand, the first 
note in each bar, until bar 33, strongly marked. 

33 and 34. Diminuendo. Piano. Strictly in time. 


Far. 4. 


Ab major; time; metronome, Ny == 108. 
Leggiere and scherzando. Though light and playful, it must 


not be uncertain in time. 
Incorrect players will sometimes pause here slightly, after three 


quavers legato, as is in the following example indicated with (3) ; thus: 


The student must be careful to avoid this; he should count while 
practising. 
Bar 
1 to 6. Very piano. In the left hand, quite staccato. The last quaver 
chord in bar 6, rather forte, and bound with the following bar. 
3 
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7. Rather forte. Legato. 
8. The third quaver gp. 
9to 12. In the left hand, quite tender and staccato. Both the se- 


miquavers distinct ; thus: ae 


18 and 14. Rather crescendo. 


15. Piano. 

16 to 20. In the nght hand, the third quaver of each bar slightly ac- 
cented. 

20 to 25. The third quaver of each bar, sforzato. In the left hand, 
staccato. 

26. The descending demisemiquavers in the left hand, distimct and 
decrescendo. 


31 and $2. Crescendo. 
33 and 384. Piano. 
Var. 5. 


Ab major; 2 time; metronome, J = 80, 
Legato. Dolce. The triplets round and even; not thus: 


= 


4, For the group of four demisemiquavers together with the triplet, 
see page 125. 
5. Fingering for the left hand: 


7. Fingenng: 
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9to 16. In the right hand, the melody prominent, but soft and very 
cantabile. The demisemiquavers above the melody, piano, 
smooth and distinct. 
12 and 13. Fingering : 





x 
15. Piano. In the left hand, legato. Fingering: 
> — > Vn 








4x2 4x2 4x2 
16. In the right hand, two demisemiquavers bound together; thus:, 


f°... FF 


17. The semiquaver F, staccato; the following notes sustained; thus: 








> a 

18. The last semiquaver (Bb) not short, but to be bound with Eb in 
the following bar. 

19. As in bar 17. 

21 and 22. Crescendo. The quavers quite legato, and rather accented. 

26. Crescendo. 

27. Piano. The following bars, until bar 34, similar to from bar 9 
to 16. 

35. From here we have a Coda added to the Variation. The melody 
very cantabile. The quavers in the left hand, staccato, until bar 
42; from there, legato. By degrees calando, and the last few 
bars with the pedal. 

I. 2 
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Scherzo. Allegro motto. 


Ab major; 3 time; metronome, oC. = 92. 
The student must be again reminded to keep time strictly. He 
should count three crotchets in each bar while practising. 
Bar 
l and 5. The minim-chord sforzato, but not hard. 
3 and 7. The crotchets in the left hand, staccato. In the nght hand, 
only the third crotchet staccato. 
9. The crotchets in the right hand, staccato. 
10. The same in the left hand. 
16. The first part of this Scherzo is not to be repeated. Directly on 
to the following part, without retarding in this bar. 
17. In the left hand, staccato. 
20. The two quavers in the left hand, legato. 
21. In the left hand, staccato. 
25 to 28. Crescendo. 
29 to 32. Very forte. 
38 to 40. Decrescendo. In the right hand, quite legato. In the left 
hand, staccato. 
41 to 44. Very piano. The crotchet-chord in the nght hand not 
above its value. In the left hand, legato. The lower G not to 


(= 


be held thus: Op 


44. In the left hand, the crotchet G staccato; thus: 
f™ 


With the two quavers the theme commences in the left hand. 

It must be prominent, and in expression similar to what it is 

in the right hand, at the beginning of the Scherzo. The quaver- 
passage in the right hand, even and brilliant. 

52. From here, the theme is in the night hand. The quaver-passage in 

the left hand, which extends to bar 67, should be practised at 
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first alone. Tho student must choose an appropriate fingering, 
and mark it before he begins practising this passage. 

60. Crescendo. The sign g/z. not to be overlooked. 

63. Fingering for the left hand : 


———$_$__$_$_— 5 


8 42 41 XxX 
66. Very forte. The crotchets in the right hand, quite staccato, firm, 
and with decision. 
In regard to rhythm, our feeling leads us to expect one more bar 


here ; thus: 
" oS 
a a root 
aiy  @ it i tt 
Je 





caer 


but the connection of the repetition would not be so intimate as it is 
now. Our great composers seldom departed from observing exact sym- 
metry in rhythm ; without which a musical idea is, in most cases, unclear 
and incomprehensible. 
Trio. 
Db major; ? time; metronome, a = 92. 
Both parts of the Trio must be quite legato. 

Bar 

6. The sforzato with decision, but not hard. Not arpeggio. 

7. Piano. 
12 to 20. Gradually crescendo. 
91. Sforzato. 
22. Piano. 
25. The following bars, which lead again to the theme of the Scherzo, 

piano, and the melody in the left hand rather prominent ; thus: 





The Scherzo must join bar 29 without any pause, and must be 
played again, without repetition of its parts. 
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Marcia funebre sulla Morte d’un Eroe. 
Ab minor; ¢ time; metronome, d == 66, _ 

The Funeral March on the Death of a Hero must not be played 
faster than here indicated, with solemnity, and throughout in strictly 
measured time. The chords must always be distinct and full, whether 
forte or piano, and the fingers must not be lifted from the keys at all, 
except where a chord is to be played staccato. (See page 117.) 

The March begina in Ab minor, and leads soon (at bar 8) to its 
relative key, Cb major. The following bars are written in B minor, 
which is an enharmonic key for Cb minor, and is preferable, as it re- 
quires fewer signatures than the latter key. (See page 111.) From 
here it modulates to D major (bar 16), and subsequently again to the 
dominant of AD minor (bar 20). In bar 21, we have again the theme 
in the tonic. 

At the first glance, it may appear as if this March had not the 
usual form, as described, page 48. But, upon nearer acquaintance, it 
will be seen that only the signs of division are omitted. Bar 8 might 
have been written thus: 

—4+-—-$—_}—_ 


The two parts in Ab major, from bar 81 to 38, are the Trio. Each 
part of this Trio is to be repeated. From bar 40, we have a repetition 
of the March in Ab minor; and from bar 69, a short Coda is added. 
Bar 
1. Piano. Count eight quavers in a bar while practising, and take 
care to hold the dotted quaver exactly its value, as also the 


| = 
semiquaver; thus: g-¢ 


Slightly crescendo. 

Decrescendo, Piano. 

Piano. Slightly crescendo. 

The octaves in the left hand, with this Fingering: ° 
x 


So 
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16. Quite piano. 

17. Legato. 

18. Crescendo. The minim sforzato. 

19. Each chord sforzato and staccato. 

20. The minim Fb sforzato, and the following group of four semi- 
quavers, legato, distinct, and not retarded. 

21 to 24. The theme again in Ab minor. Very full, and 77. 

23. The shake in the left hand, sforzato, quite distinct, full and even. 
It must be without the usual concluding notes, as the two fol- 
lowing scmiquavers are sufficient instead. 

24. The three crotchet-chords staccato and forte ; the following, piano. 

25. Ab major; piano. 

26 to 28. Crescendo. The minim-chords firm and with decision. 
The crotchet-chords staccato. Not arpeggio. 

29 and 30. Staccato and firm. Not too short, but rather heavy. 

31 to 38. Trio in Ab major. The indication, senza sordino (the pedal 
lifted), and con sordino (the pedal to be relinquished), must be 
strictly observed, as the intended effect depends here chiefly 
upon the right employment of the pedal. The demisemiquavers 
in bar 31 should be piano and crescendo. The semiquaver and 
the quaver should be loud and short in both hands, and not 


Se 
bound together thus: (a= Also here it is ne- 
Hf 


cessary to count eight quavers in the bar while practising. 

38 and 39. After the repetition of the second part of the Trio, bar 
38 is omitted, and bar 39 follows immediately. The following, 
to bar 69, is already known. 

69. Legato; piano. 

72. Rather crescendo. 

74. In the left hand, the thumb is to be substituted on Ab, without 
striking this note again. 

75. Quite piano. With the damper and una corda pedals. 
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Allegro. 
2 time; metronome, J= 126. 


This Finale, which, after the sombre Funeral March, affects us like 
a refreshing breeze, begins with a group of four demisemiquavers, which 
runs, almost uninterruptedly, through the whole movement. In this 
it resembles the Preludes in Sebastian Bach’s great Suites, the Finale 
in Weber's Sonata in C major, &c. Different as these compositions 
are from each other in character, they have a similar uniform motion, . 
sometimes designated with moto continuo. 

The student should strive to learn this movement throughout quite 
fluently, with a tender legato touch, and every group quite distinct and 


even. 
—\ 


Bar 


4, to 6. Crescendo. The two quavers in bar 6 “— staccato 


and marked. From the second half of bar 6, piano. 


12, and the following bars. The melody in the left hand 
ee 


ees 











rather prominent, but quite unaffected; not thus: 


\ 


LET &e. 


and not hard. 
14. Here, in the right hand, as it was before in the left. 
28 and 29. In the left hand, the semiquavers quite legato and even. 


The two quavers staccato and marked. 


' 
¥ 
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30 to 82. The quaver-chords staccato and firm. / 
82 to 87. Piano. In the left hand, quite even; not thus: 
“Fe 


aatee 


38 to 41. Crescendo. 

42. Here the student should count while practising. The quavers in 
bar 42, 44, and 46, staccato, and the first of the descending 
semiquavers, as well as the octave G in the left hand, sforzato. 

48 and 49. Piano. The last semiquaver of each group not to be held 
above its value. 

_81 to 88. This part, in C minor, is to be repeated. The crescendo 
from bar 81 to 84 must be particularly practised. The gene 
from bar 85 to 88. The ascending semiquavers all legato, 
without any jerking. A suitable fingering,. which the student 
will now be able to find himself, will much facilitate this. The 
quaver-chords staccato and sforzato. Not arpeggio. 

88. After the repetition of the part, this bar 1s omitted. 

89 to 97. The quaver-chords always sforzato. 

97. The ascending demisemiquavers quite even, and slightly crescendo. 

101. From here to bar 155 is almost throughout a repetition in the 
tonic, of that which we had before in the dominant. 

155 to 170. Sempre legato. The crescendo, as well as the signs for 
sforzato, must he strictly observed. Towards the end of the 
movement, diminuendo. 

168. Shghtly retarded mm time. Very piano. 

169 and 170. In the left hand, Ab to be held exactly its value during 
two bars. 

The following observations will not be out of place here. 

It is evident our great masters have chosen with care and consider- 
ation the appropriate key for a composition. | 

If we transpose the foregoing Sonata only half a tone below or half 

a tone above the key in which it is written—that is, nto G major (with 

the Funeral March in G minor), or into A major (with the Funeral 

March in A minor),—we shall see that it suffers essentially by the 

transposition. 
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In trying this, it is of course necessary that our instrument stands 
in the right pitch. Should this not be the case, the Sonata will appear 
in another key, without being transposed at all by us. 

Every pianist should therefore possess a tuning-fork, or a pitch- 
pipe, that he may be able to ascertain whether his instrument is kept in 
the proper pitch. (See page 4.) 

The tuning-fork which is generally used in England gives C, 


and that on the Continent, A, iss 


On many instruments, some major or minor keys are distinguished 
from others, not only by their position, but by other circumstances. 

The Violin, for instance, has, in D major, four open strings, which 
sound particularly clear, and which do not occur in Db major; and the 
timbre, or colour of sound, of an A-Clarionet (which is generally used 
for the key of A major) differs from that of a Bb-Clarionet and a 
C-Clarionet. 

It is similar with the Horn, the Trumpet, &c. 

Interesting remarks about the characteristic features of different. 
keys are to be found in the works of K. T. A. Hoffmann, C. F. D. 
Schubart, and other spirited authors. 


Fantasia Cyromatica, BY J. Sepastian Bacu. 


Tue pianoforte compositions by J. S. Bach were originally com- 
posed for the Clavichord and the Clavicembalo,einstruments which have 
been alluded to, page 2. It was in the latter period of Bach’s life 
that the pianoforte was invented ; but it was then so very incomplete in 
its construction, that Bach preferred the clavichord, as much better 
adapted for an expressive performance. In concert music, however, 
he used the clavicembalo, on account of its more powerful tone. 

The tone of the clavichord was exceedingly sweet, and its compass 
small. Bach’s own instrument had only four octaves, from C to C, 


and we find in his compositions these limits seldom 


exceeded. 
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Our modern pianoforte is so much superior in tone, touch, compass, 
and in its capability of giving different degrees of forte and piano, that 
the compositions of our old masters, Bach, Handel, &c. can be heard 
now to much greater advantage, if well performed. But, in order 
duly to appreciate them, it is necessary to be well acquainted with 
their construction. | 

The study of counterpoint cannot be too earnestly recommended to 
those who wish to enjoy thoroughly the great beauties of our old 
master-works, 

At the conclusion of this book the student will find some hints for 
acquiring, in the easiest and most effectual way, & more extensive theo- 
retical knowledge than the purpose for which this book is intended 
would allow us to offer here. 

It is also necessary to be acquainted with certain peculiarities in 
the manner of performing, as well as with the meanings of several 
signs for graces which are to be found m Bach’s music. 

With regard to the former, we must observe : 

Almost all compositions of Sebastian Bach are polyphonic. We 
have therefore a certain number of parts or voices united, all of which 
are of equal importance, and require the same attention with regard to 
expression. 

To accomplish this, an extraordinary fingermg is often requisite. 
For instance: the thumb must be taken on the black key in cases 
where it is usually not taken; the fingers have not unfrequently to be 
changed upon a note; successive notes have to be played with one 


finger; &c. 


Passages like this, 


where the notes written downwards are to be played with the left hand, 
and the notes written upwards, with the right hand, occur very fre- 
quently, not only in scales, but in all kinds of groups. As in modern 
music it is comparatively rarely to be met with, the student is advised 
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to practise all the major and minor scales in this way, in ascending as 
well as in descending, in order to acquire the utmost evenness and 
smoothness, so that the changing of hands is not perceptible at all. 

The indications of the tempo in S. Bach’s pianoforte works have 
been added by recent editors. It is said that Bach took the tempi 
rather fast. A right conception of the character of the piece, which 
the student must always take care to acquire, will be the best guide in 
fixing the tempo. 

No picce should be played so fast as to impair its clearness. 

The pedal was not known at Bach’s time, and it is very seldom 
applicable in polyphonic music, on account of the different voices and 
the quick succession of different chords. 

The signs for graces, which are to be found in Bach’s compositions, 
and in those of his contemporaries, and which are now out of use, are 
chiefly the following : 


Mv AW A Vn’ 








Sign. — AE EA ATRIOS 





(1.) A shake beginning with its upper note. 
(2.) The execution of the transient shake differs from the modern 
(see page 119). 
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Grannww 

(3.) A shake from below; now wnitten thus: (= 
Bo 
(4.) A shake from above ; now written thus: ——= 


(5.) The short mordent. 
(6.) The long mordent. 

In our time, the graces are often written in notes instead of being 
indicated by signs. This is certainly better, as it gives more distinctly 
the intention of the composer, the execution of some signs being not 
exactly settled. This may be easily seen by comparing some of our 
best pianoforte schools, or the performance of good musicians. (The 
same applies to the signs for abbreviations which not seldom give 
occasion to misunderstanding.) 


e 


In old pianoforte music, the C clef on the first line = is 


generally used for the right hand ; and it is therefore necessary for the 
student to become acquainted with it. This clef indicates the note C, 





which is, in the treble clef, written thus : —7— In new editions of 


Bach’s music, however, the treble clef is substituted. 

The Chromatic Fantasia has its name from the chromatic modula- 
tions which characterize this composition. 

It consists of two movements; the first, strictly speaking, is the 
Fantasia, and the second is a Fugue m three voices. We will speak 
here of the first movement, which consists of 79 bars. 


Allegro molto. 
D minor; { time; metronome, pi ==: 84, 

About the right performance of this Fantasia, musicians differ in 
many points. Some keep as strictly as possible to tradition, as we have 
received it through the sons and pupils of Bach; others prefer to be 
only Jed by the spirit of the composition, and play it in accordance 
with the intellectual conception which they have acquired of if. 
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Our purpose will be best answered if we endeavour to point out 
those peculiarities which characterize this composition, as well as this 
kind of pianoforte music in general. 

Bar 
land 2. Distinct, even, and with decision. The pause in each bar 
to be especially observed. From here to bar 20, strictly in time. 
The student is reminded of what has been said about the 
changing of hands, page 155. 
3 and 4, The first half of each bar slightly crescendo. 
5. The triplets quite even; not thus: 





7. The quavers in the left hand, short ; the semiquavers in the right 
-hand, of equal value; not thus: 





Always light and brilliant. 

16. Crescendo. 

20. Rather retarded. The shake quite distinct, and the pauses well 
regarded. 


21 to 26. Lively and brilliant. 

26. The triplets in D mimor to begin rather slowly and to hasten 
gradually. 

27 to 48. Emanuel Bach, a son of Sebastian Bach, in his excellent 
School, entitled Versuch wher die wahre Art das Klavier zu 
spielen (Essay on the true Art of Playing the Clavichord), tells 
us that if the word azpeggio stands with chords of some dura- 
tion, the chord should be broken twice, upwards and down- 
wards. But as, on our modern pianoforte, the tone can be 
much better sustained than on the clavichord, it is sufficient to 
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give the arpeggio only once, from the lowest note upwards, as 
it is usually played. Indeed, the effect is finer. 

The passages which connect the chords, very distinct and 
brilliant, and quite even. 

48. From here we have Recitatives, interspersed by accompanying 
chords and passages. In former days, Recitatives were often 
introduced in instrumental music; as may be seen in the 
Fantasias of Emanuel Bach, and others. Also Beethoven 
has sometimes Recitatives in his instrumental compositions ; for 
instance, in his Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, and Sonata 
in AD major, Op. 110; in his great Symphony, No. 9, in D 
minor, &c. 

As it is an imitation of the Vocal Recitative, it must be 
given in a similar way, and it is therefore not to be played in 
the prescribed tempo, but more or less animated, in accord- 
ance with the character of the phrase. 

51 and 52. The shake with both hands exactly together; thus : 





The chords between the recitatives, arpeggio and with decision. 


59. The first half of this bar, slow and with much expression; the 
second half, animated, and the passage of the right hand with 


rapidity. 

60 and 61. The semiquaver-triplets in the mght hand, staccato and 
quick. 

62 to 66. Very lively and brilliant. Quite even, without the least 
jerking. 


74, The second half of this bar, slow and with much decision. 

75 to 79. The quavers in the right hand, which descend in the chro- 
matic scale, rather prominent. The passages which are between 
them, light and elegant. 
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Fuea, By J. Sepastian Bacu. 


The following Fugue forms the second movement of Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasia. 

Fugues are generally composed either in three or in four voices ; but 
there are also many im two, five, and even im six voices. (See page 50.) 

In playing a fugue, an exact legato is desirable, as it insures the 
clearness and fluency of each voice; yet the character of the theme 
sometimes requires that one or more of its notes must be given staccato, 
or with a peculiar accentuation. 

The accentuation of the theme should be always the same through- 
out the piece. Incidental passages should be played legato, unless it is 
indicated otherwise. The theme should be prominent, but not hard, 
nor Jouder than is necessary. The entrance of each voice should be 
particularly distinct and conspicuous. 

A Fugue requires to be played strictly in time, with the exception of 
its last bar or two, which are to be taken ritardando. Also before a 
pause a ritardando is generally introduced with good effect. In both 
cases, the extent and degree of the ritardando depend much upon the 
character of the composition. 

To compose a good fugue, requires, besides talent and theoretical 
knowledge, much practical experience; and not many composers have 
written in this form, without their mspirations being to a certain extent 
cramped. It may be for this cause that there exist so many dry and 
laboured compositions of this kind, which are, in fact, nothing more 
than an artificial frame work, without meaning and expression. 

Sebastian Bach had, from his earliest youth, written in this form; 
and it was so familiar to him, that he could express in it his sublime 
ideas without any constraint. 

In the compositions by Bach and his contemporaries, ornaments, 
peculiar accentuations and cadences are to be met with, which appear in 
our days old-fashioned, because they rarely occur in modern music. For 
instance, this conclusion 
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is in ours. 

Some pianists seem to think this a sufficient reason fo regard our 
old classical music with indifference, and they take little trouble to 
understand and to appreciate its great merits. Bach and Handel find 
little favour in their eyes, because the periwigs and pigtails of these 
great men are now out of fashion. 

The following Fugue contains 161 bars. 


Allegro moderato. 
D minor; 2 time; metronome, d == 116. 
Bar 
lto7. Strictly in time, distinct and legato. | 
8. Light and elegant ; the quaver staccato; thus: 





9. The second voice begins here in the left hand. With the same 
accentuation as it was in the first voice. 
13. The shake in the night hand quite distinct. 
15. The groups, 





in descending, as well as in oe always in the manner 
suggested, bar 8. 
19. The entrance of the third voice distinct. In = right hand, quite 
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legato. The dotted minim to be held with the thumb of the 
left hand. 

27 to 30. In the left hand, leggiere, like bar 8. Gradually crescendo. 

31 to 86. Dimimuendo. 

35. The last semiquaver (D) of the group, not short, but to be bound 
with the minim G. The shake on G quite distinct. This bar, 
which leads to F major, with much expression. 

89. Forte. The three crotchets in the left hand, marked. 

42. The theme in the second voice, distinct. 

49 to 52. Elegant, even and legato. 

58, and the following bars. The shake thus: 





uninterrupted, and without the usual concluding notes, 


60. The theme with the thumb accented. 

62. The same. 

66 to 69. In the left hand, light and elegant. 

72. The theme in the night hand accented. 

76. The same im the left hand. 

84, The first semiquaver (F'#¢) must be given with the thumb of the left 
hand; the second (G#), with the thumb of the right hand ; thus: 





85 to 90. The semiquaver-passage in the left hand, very even and 
legato. Much depends upon a proper fingering, which the 
- student should choose before he begins practising the passage. 

90, and the following bars. Here the theme in the right hand, 
accented. 
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91. In the left hand, By to be struck sforzato, and to be held during 
three bars. On some pianofortes the tone is gone so soon, that 
it is better to strike the note anew at the beginning of each bar. 

The stationary bass (B) from bar 91 to 98, and later (G) 
from bar 107 to 110, is called an organ-point. The chords 
over it may be regarded independent _ it. 

94. Agitated, but in strict time. 

97. As bar 49. 

101. The shake as in bar 58. 

107. The theme in the lower notes of the right hand, accented. About 
G, which is to be held in the left hand, see bar 91. 

118 and 119. The minim with the thumb of the left hand, accented, 
and to be held exactly its value. 

122. Fingering: 





123 and 124. The fingering similar to the preceding bar. 

124 to 180. In the left hand the semiquaver-passage distinct and legato. 

181 and 182. The theme with the thumb of fhe right hand, accented. 

188 and 134. In the left hand, the theme accented. 

135. The first chord arpeggio and sforzato. 

The following bars agitated, but in strict time, 

140. From here, very forte. The theme in the left hand strongly ac- 
cented. 

151. The fingering as in bar 122. 

154. Forte. The theme in the right hand strongly accented. 

158 and 159. With much fire. The first chord arpeggio ; all the ova 
firm. Ritenuto, but not diminuendo. 

160. A pause. The following passage, rapid, light, smooth, sa with 
both hands so connected that the change is not perceptible. 


Adagio. 
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A SELECTION OF GOOD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


After having learnt the preceding compositions with the assistance 
given, the student cannot have great difficulty in mastering any com- 
position fiom the subjoined list which he may desire to study. He has 
only to observe carefully what is to be remarked with regard to the per- 
formance of each phrase or passage alone, as well as in accordance with 
the whole. If he should find this yet difficult, he cannot do better than 
number the bars as he has done before, and to write down what requires 
to be particularly observed. A reference to his written remarks, while 
practising, will prove a valuable assistance. 

The following selection of good pianoforte music may be found useful. 


SONATAS. 


Bacu (Emanvet). Sonatain F minor. 
Allegro di molio. 








Beernoven. Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1.—Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 10. No, 1.—Sonata in F major, Op. 10, No. 2.—Sonate pa- 
thétique in C minor, Op. 13.—Sonata in E major, Op. 14, No. 1. 
—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No. 2.—Sonata in Bb major, Op. 
22.—Sonata in Ab major (with the Funeral March), Op. 26.— 
Sonata quasi Fantasia, in Ci minor, Op. 27 (called, in England, 
the Moonlight Sonata).—Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2.— 
Sonata in C major, Op. 53.—Sonata in F major, Op. 54.—Sonata 
appassionate in ¥ minor, Op. 57.—Sonata in E minor, Op. 90.— 
Sonata in Bb major, Op. 106.—Sonata in C minor, Op. 111. 
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Bercer (Lupwie). Sonate pathétique in C minor, Op. 7 Sonata in 
F major, Op. 9.—Sonata in Eb major, Op. 10. 


Crementt. Sonata in C major. 


Allegro con spirito. 
_—- We bl —— ZZ Ww 
NS) SE AE WE sees cee ees EE sees cee wens SE nce sone: sen coos SE 


Sonata in 
A major. 





Allegro con spirito. 


Sonata in 
C major. 





Sonata in Bb major. 
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au! 

A) ee a 

22 Ser ee Pa 
, S.A 2 


Sonata m 


Sonata in 
G minor. 


Sonata in 
B minor. 





“Didone abbandonata,” Sonata in G minor. 


Dussex. “Le Retour a Paris,”’ 
Allegro non troppo. 





Sonata in 
Ab major, 
Op. 70. 


Sonata in an 
Eb major, Qh p-C 
Op. 75. 
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A major, 


Op. 43. 





Sonata im 
C minor, a 
Op. 35, No. 8. 


“Les Adienx de Clementi,” 


Sonata in Eb major, 


(called, in England, 72 
Plus Ultra). 





“ Elégie harmonique sur la mort du Prince Louis Ferdinand,” So- 
nata in F¥f minor, Op. 61. 





; Moderato. 
Sonata in 
C# minor. 
ree 
ee” . 
Sonata in 
E minor. 
Sonata in 


Eb major. {& 
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Haypn. 


Sonata in=J ye) 
Eb major. (iyo 0-4 
| Ss 







ees SG a ee 
ae ae ee 


~ 





Hummer. Sonata m FY minor, Op. 81. 
Kuuzav. Sonata in Eb major, Op. 127.—Six Sonatinas, Op. 55. 
Menpetssoun. Sonata in E major, Op. 6. 


Mozart. 
. Allegro. 
Sonata in 
i. ES 


Allegro. & 
Sonata. in Ppp 


Bb major. (VA, We ay 
AN if 


Sonata in 
F major. 


Sonata in: <) 
G major. @ 


Sonata in 
D major. 


Sonata in 
C major. 
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Mozart. 


Allegro motio. 
Sonata in 
C minor. 
Allegro wiaasioan: ‘ 
Sonata in a a Ky er 
8 2 Oe 


A minor, fo oh a 





Adagio. 


Sonata in 
C minor. 


Onstow. Sonata in C minor, Op. 2. 


ScarLattr (DoMENICco). 


Presto. 






Sonata ins 
A major. 
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Scuupert (FRanz). 
Mi 

Sonata in 


saa 4{ wa 
o A mimor, (‘aN 17 ae 
. SS Y Sama SaaS 


Op. 42. 





Sonata in 
A minor, 


Op. 143. 


Sonata in 
Eb major, 7 


Op. 122. 





Sronz. Sonata in Ab major, Op. 125. 


Sremrrr. “ L’Amante disperato,” 
Allegro agitato. 


Sonata mm 
G minor, 
Op. 25. 





Weser (C. M. v.) Sonata in C major, Op. 24.—Sonata in Ab major, 
Op. 89.—Sonata in D minor, Op. 49.—Sonata in E minor, Op. 70. 


‘Wor.?1. Adagio. . 
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FANTASIAS. 


Bacu (EMANUEL). 






Fantasia 
in 


Baca (Sespastran). 


Allegro. ° 
’ Fantasia 3 
in 
C minor. 
Fantasia chromatica in D minor. 


BeetHoven. Fantasia in G minor, Op. 77.—Fantasia (with Orchestra 
and Chorus), Op. 80. 


Dussrex. Fantasia and Fuga in F mmor, Op. 50. 





ee ill 


— 
enya 


ee ee en er 


Humuen. Fantasia in Eb major, Op. 18.—‘Oberon’s Magic Horn,” 
Fantasia in E major (with Orchestral Accompaniments), Op. 116. 

MznpeEtssoun. Fantasia on an Irish Air, in E major, Op. 15.—~Fan- 
tasia in Fi minor, Op. 28. 

Mozazt. 


Fantasia and 
Sonata in 
C minor. 


Adagio. 
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Mozazt. 
Adagio. ie 


Fantasia and 
Fague in © 
major. 


Scuuserr (F.) Fantasia m C major, Op. 15.—TFantasia (or Sonata), 
Op. 78. 

Weser (C. M. v. ) ‘Les Adieux,” Fantasia in G minor (posthumous 
work). 


VARIATIONS. 


Baca (Szpastran). Theme with thirty Variations, in G major. 

BEETHOVEN. Variations on “Nel cor pid,” in G major. — Thirty 
Variations ‘on a Waltz by Diabelli, in C major, Op. 120.—Six 
Variations on an Original Air, in F major, Op. 34.—Thirty-two 
¥ariations on an Original Air, in C minor, Op. 86. 

Hannet. “ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” Air with Variations, in E 
major. 

Hummer. Variations on a Theme from Gluck’s Opera, Armida, in F 
major, Op. 57. 

MznDELSSOHN. Variations Serieuses, in D minor, Op. 54.—Andante 
with Variations, in Eb major, Op. 82; and in Bb major, Op. 83. 

Mozaert. 


Allegretto. — 


Variations on 
“Je suis Lindor,” 
in Eb major. 


amen on “Zu 
eee im 
in Eb 








sn 


Variations on “ Une 
fievre brulante,” in 
C major. 
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Mozart. 


Air with Vrs, 
in A major. 





Variations on “ Kin Weib ist das iecruohate Ding,” in F major. 









(ae 7 ae Me ° 
}—4.—|—-}-¥ ae ll 
RS GEE AE SE See Ge es 





Onstow. Theme Anglais with Variations, in A major. 

Ries. Variations on Swedish Airs (with Orchestral Accompaniments) ; 
in C minor, Op. 52. 

Weserr (C. M. v.) Variations on “ Vien qua Dorina bella,” in C 
major, Op. 7.—Variations on the Romance from Mehul’s Opera, 
Joseph, in C major, Op. 28.—Variations on a Russian Air, in C 
minor, Op. 40. 


CONCERTOS. 


Bac (SEBASTIAN.) 


Concerto in F major. 





Concertos adapted from Vivaldi’s ane Concertos, 
Brrtuoven. Concerto in C major, Op. 15.—Concerto in Bh major, 


Op. 19.—Concerto in © minor, Op. 37.—Concerto in G major, 
Op. 58.—Concerto in ED major, Op. 73. 
Cuopin. Concerto in F minor, Op. 21.—Concerto in E minor, Op. 11. 


DusseEx. 
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Dussex. Concerto in Eb major. 





Fietp (Joun). Concerto No. 2, in Ab major.—Concerto No. 8, in 
Ep major. | 
Hanuzt. Concerto in Bb major. 


A tempo ordinario. 





Hexnsert. Concerto in F minor, Op. 16. 
Hummer. Concerto in A minor, Op. 85.— Concerto in B minor, 
Op. 89.—Concerto in Ab major, Op. 113.—Concerto in E major, 


Op. 110. 
MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in G minor, Op. 24.—Concerto in D minor, 


Op. 40. 
Moscuzies. Concerto in ED major, Op. 56.—Concerto in G minor, 


Op. 58,—-Concert fantastique, Op. 90. 
Mozazt. 







Concerto ‘a. 
im 
D minor. 
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Concerto 





in 
ED major. 


Concerto in C major. 
Oe 


The first four of the Concertos by Mozart here mentioned 
may be had with Cadences added by Hummel. 
Ries. Concerto in Eb major, Op. 42.—Concerto in C # minor, Op. 55. 


SreIBELT. 
Concerto 
No. 7, in 
E minor. 





Weser (C. M. v.) Concerto in C major, Op. 11.—Concerto in Eb 
major, Op. 32.—Concert-Stiick in F minor, Op. 79. 


FUGUES AND CANONS. 


Baca (Sesastian). “Das wohltemperirte Clavier,” Forty-eight 
Preludes and Forty-eight Fugues. 
This immortal work cannot be too earnestly ae to 
the student. 


HAnpEL. 
Allegro. 


Fugue in eS SS SRT LE 
E minor. 
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HanveEt. 

ae in 

F major. 


Fugue in 
D minor 
(with 
Prelude). 


Fugue in 


FZ minor. { 





Fugue in 
F minor. 





Kizeneri. “Les Avant-coureurs,” 24 Canons dans tous les tons, 


Meznpetssoun. Six Preludes and Fugues, Op. 24. 
Mozart, Fugue in C major. (See Fantasia, page 162.) 


Scagtatt: (Domuni0o.) The Fugues from his Pitces; especially the 
Cat’s _ 

Fugue, m a 

‘¢ aa 


G minor. 





Fine Fugues have been written by Albrechtsberger, Emanuel Bach, 
Friedemann Bach, Sebastian Bach, Couperm, Eberlin, Frescobaldi, 
Fux, Handel, Hesse, Kirnberger, Kittel, Krebs, Marpurg, Martini, 
Mozart, Rink, Scarlatti (Alessandro), Scarlatti (Domenico), Vogler, 
and others; but most Fugues are intended for the organ, and not for 
_ the pianoforte. | 
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STUDIES. 


Bertini. Etudes caractéristiques, Op. 66.—Grandes Etudes artistiques, 
Op. 122. 

Cuorin. Douze Etudes, Op. 10.—Douze Etudes, Op. 25. 

Ciementr. Gradus ad Parnassum. 

This work is so well adapted for cultivating the taste for 

classical music, that no pianist should be without it. The same 
can be said of the following Studies by Cramer. . 

Cramer (J. B.). Studio, a Series of Exercises or Studies, in all the 
major and minor keys. 

Czzrny. Etude de la Vélocité, a series of thirty Exercises. 

Hensetr. Douze Etudes, Op. 2.—Douze Etudes, Op. 5. 

MoscHeEtes. Studies, Op. 70. 


Srerett. Fifty "cee of No. 1: 





Much esteemed are the Studies by Berger, Heller, Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, A. Schmitt, and others, 

Almost all the modern Virtuosi have wntten Studies for the Piano- 
forte, The student will find it an advantage to prepare himself by the 
Studies of that Composer whose works he wishes to learn. 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


Bacu (EMAnNvEL). 
Allegretto. 





Rondo in 
D major. 
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Baca (EMANvEtL). 


Rondo mn 
C minor. 


Polopaise 
in D major. 





Polonaise 
in EF minor. 





Polonaise 
im C minor. 








Allegro. __ R 











' . 6 4 bi 
Capriccio + ar ——3 3 ag 
in YY mmor. io 3 ae - te 8 
ek date aot 
wa raat 


* 


(See page 191.) 
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Baon (Sesastran). Six grand Suites, called the Huglish Suttes.—Six 
Suites called the French Suites. 

BretHoven. Andante favori in F major, Op. 35.—Bagatelles, Op. 83, 
Op. 104, and Op. 126.—Polonaise in C major, Op. 89.—Two 
Waltzes in Eb major and in F minor. (See page 48.) 

Dussex. La Consolation, Andante in Bb major. 


Fretp. Notturno in Eb major. 
Molto moderato. —__ 


Notturno in Bb major. 
Moderato. 












Notturno in A major. 


(SS 


Moderato. 


Notturno 
in C major. 


Pastorale 
in A major. 
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Hanne. Snites pour le Clavecin. 

Hummer. Rondo in Eb major, Op. 11.—La Bella Capricciosa, in 
Bb major, Op. 55.—Rondeau brillant in A major (with Orchestral 
Accompaniments), Op. 56,—Rondeau brillant in Bb major (with 
Orchestral Accompaniments), Op. 98. 


MeNvELssonN. Songs without Words, in seven books, each contain- 
ing six.—Capriccio in F minor, Op. 5.—Seven Characteristic 
Pieces, Op. 7.—Scherzo a Capriccio in F# minor.—Rondo Ca- 
priccio in E major, Op. 14.—Capriccio in B major, Op. 22. 


Moscnetes. Tre Allegri di Bravura, in E major, G major, and C 
minor, 


Mozart. 


Rondo 


in Aminor. 


Rondo in 
Bb major 





Rondo in 
A major 
(posthumous 
work). 


Rondo in 
F major. 
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izes oh . 


Rondo in a 

D major. za 
Adagio. 

Adagio in i 

B mimor. ao 


Andante con moto. 


Mozart. 








In the style 
of Handel. 





Gigue in 
G major. 





Ries. Allegro héroique in C minor, Op. 103. 

Scuvusert. Momens musicals, Op. 94.—Four Impromptus, Op. 142. 
—Adagio and Rondo in E major, Op. 145. 

Scnumann (Rospert). Album fiir die Jugend (Album for young Per- 
formers). 

Weser (C. M. v.). Rondeau brillant in Eb major, Op. 62.—Grande 
Polonaise in Eb major, with an Introduction (Largo) in Eb minor, 
Op. 50.—Grande Polonaiscin E major, Op. 72.—Invitation pour 
la Valse, in Db major, Op. 65.—Momento Capriccioso, in Bb major, 
Op. 12. 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANOFORTE WITH ONE OTHER INSTRUMENT. 


Bac (Szsastran). Six Sonates with Violin, in B minor, A major, 
E major, C minor, F minor, and G major. 

BgerHoven. Sonata with Violin, in D major, Op. 12, No. 1.—Sonata 
with Violin, in A major, Op. 12, No. 2.—Sonata with Violin, in 
Eb major, Op. 12, No. 8.—Sonata with Violin, in A minor, 
Op. 23.—Sonata with Violin, in F major, Op. 24.—Sonata with 
Violin, in A major, Op. 30, No. 1.—Sonata with Violin, in C 
minor, Op. 80, No. 2.—Sonata with Violin, in G major, Op. 30, 
No. 3.—Sonata with Violin, in A minor, Op. 47.—Sonata with 
Violin, in G major, Op. 96.—Sonata with Violoncello, in F major, 
Op. 5, No. 1.—Sonata with Violoncello, in G minor, Op. 5, 
No. 2.—Sonata with Horn (or Violoncello), in F major, Op. 17.— 
Sonata with Violoncello, in A major, Op. 69.—Sonata with Vio- 
loncello, m C major, Op. 102, No. 1.—Sonata with Violoncello, 
in D major, Op. 102, No. 2.—Variations on “ Sce the conquering 
Hero,” with Violoncello, in G major.—Variations on “ Bei Miin- 
nern welche Liebe fiihlen,” with Violoncello.—Airs Ecossais, with 
Flute. 

Hummez. Sonata with Violoncello, in A major, Op. 104.—Rondeau 
brillant with Flute, in G minor, Op. 126. 

Kuutav. Sonata with Flute, in Eb major, Op. 64.—Three Sonatas 
with Flute, Op. 83.—Sonata with Flute, i in E minor, Op. 71.— 
Sonata with Flute, Op. 85. 

MENDELSSOHN. Sonata with Violoncello, in Bb major, Op. 45.— 
Sonata with Violoncello, in D major, Op. 58.—Sonata with Violin, 
in F minor, Op. 4. 


Mozart. 
Allegro molto. 
Sonata with Violin, — aera 
im A major. a 
Allegro molto. 


Sonata with Violin, 
in Eb major. 


SANTIS 
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wi OZART. 


Sonata with Violin, 
in Bb major. 


Sonata with Violin, 
ian E minor. 


Sonata with Violin, 
in D major. 


Sonata with Violin, 
in C major 
(posthumous work). 


Theme and Vars-: = 
with Violin, pee 
in G minor. 


Allegretto. 





La Pastorella Silvana, 
Theme and Vars. 
with Violin, in G major. aa 


Allegro. 

Allegro with Violin, Ses ap EI EES LASSER 
in Bb major — 

(posthumous work). aa 


Spour. Duo Concertant for Pianof. and Violin, in G minor, Op. 95. 
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STEIBELT. 


Duo with Harp, 


in EB major. 





Weser (C. M. v.). Duo with Clarionet (or Violin), in Eb major, 
Op. 47.—Divertimento with Guitar (or Violoncello), in C major, 
Op. 38.— 


Variations on a Norwegian Air, with Violin, in D minor. 





TRIOS, QUARTETTS, ETC. FOR PIANOFORTE AND OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Beetnoven. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major, 
Op. 1, No. 1.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G 
major, Op. 1, No. 2.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3.—Trio for Pianoforte, Clarionet, and 
Violoncello, in Bb major, Op. 11.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, in D major, Op. 70, No. 1.—Trio for Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major, Gp. 70, No. 2.—Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Bb major, Op. 97.—vVari- 
ations for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G major, Op. 121. 
—Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in 
Eb major, Op. 16.—The same as Quintett for Pianoforte, Hautboy, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, and Horn, in Eb major, Op. 16. 


Dussex. Quintett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and 
Double Bass, in F minor. 
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Homme. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major, 


Op. 12.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in E major, 
Op. 83.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violonceff, in Eb major, 
Op. 93.—Septett for Pianoforte, Flute, Hautboy, Horn, Tenor, 
Violoncello, and Double Bass, in D minor, Op. 74. 


Lovis Ferpinanp. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in 


Eb major, No. 1.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in Eb major, No. 2.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in Ab major, No. 3.—Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and 
Violoncello, in F minor, No. 1.—Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, in Eb major, No. 2.—Quintett for Piano- 
forte, two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, in C minor.—Ottett for 
Pianoforte, Clarionet, two Horns, two Violins, and two Violon- 
cellos, in F major.—Rondo for Pianoforte and a small Orchestra, 
in Bb major.—Notturno for Pianoforte, Flute, Violin, Tenor, and 
Violoncello, in F major.—Larghetto with Variations, for Piano- 
forte and four stringed instruments, in G major.—Andante with 
Variations, for Pianoforte and three stringed instruments, in 
Bb major. 


MenpeEtssoun. ‘Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in D 


minor, Op. 49.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in 
C minor, Op. 66. 


Mozart. ‘Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G major. 


——_ 


Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Bb major. 





Trio for Pisnoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor. 
Poco adagio. : 


ae ec 
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Mozart. 
Trio for ote ae and Violoncello, in BE major. 





Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin (or Flute), Tenor, and Violoncello, 
in G minor. 





Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in Eb major. 
Allegro. 


ox 
Quintett for Pianoforte, Hautboy, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon, 


in Eb major. 
Largo. 





The same as Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 


Oxstow. Three Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 3.— 
Sestett for Pianoforte, Flute, Clarionet, Horn, Bassoon, and Double 
Bass, in Eb major, Op. 30. 
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Ries. Three Quartetts for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, 
Op. 18, 16, and 129.—Sestett for Pianoforte, two Violins, Tenor, 
Violoncello, and Double Bass, Op. 100.—Ottett for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Tenor, Clarionet, Horn, Bassoon, Violoncello, and Double 
Bass, Op. 128. 

Scuusert. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Bb major, 
Op. 99.—Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major, . 
Op. 100. 

Sponr. ‘Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 119, 123, 
124, 188, 142.—Quintett with wind instruments, in C minor, 
Op. 52. 

Weser (C. M. v.) Trio for Pianoforte, Flute (or Violin), and Violon- 
cello, in G minor, Op. 63.— 


Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in Bb major. 


Allegro. 
7H aaa 
Ayo 8 —<—* | — a 
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Fine Trios have been written by Berg, Eberl (his Trio in Eb major), 
Reissiger (author of the well-known composition called Weber's Last 
Waltz), &c. 


DUETTS FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE. 


Beetuoven. Sonata in D major, Op. 6.— 


Variations on a Theme in C major, 
Andante. 


Variations on a Theme in D major, Op. 27.—Three Marches, in C 
major, Eb major, and D major, Op. 45. 


Dussex. 


Allegro. 


Sonata in 
C major. 
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Frevp. 


Andante in 
C minor. 


Air Russe in 
A minor. 





Gapre. Three Pieces, Op. 18. 

Hummen. Sonata in Ab major, Op. 92. 
Kunuav. Sonatinas, Op. 44. 

Moscuetes. Sonata in Eb major, Op. 47. 


Mozart. 


Sonata m 
C major. 


Sonata in 
F major. 


Sonata in 
D major. 


Sonata m 
Bb major. 


Sonata in 
Eb major. 
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Mozart. 


Introduction 
and Fugue 
in D major. 





Fugue in 
G mmor. 





Duett m F major (with an Introductory Movement in F minor). 
Adagio. 





Duett in 
F minor. 





Andante with Variatious in G major. 
Andante. 


Onstow. Sonata in E minor, Op. 7.—Sonata in F minor, Op, 22. 

Riss. Sonata im A major, Op. 160. 

Scuusert. Sonata in Bb major, Op. 30.—Grand Duo in C major, 
Op. 140.—Heroic Marches in B minor, C major, and D major, 
Op. 27.—Six Marches, Op. 40.—Characteristic Marches, Op. 
121.—Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103.—Variations in E minor, 
Op. 10.—Variations in Eb major, Op. 35. 

Weser. Petites Piéces, Op. 3 and Op. 10.—Hight Characteristic 
Movements, Op. 60. 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO OR MORE PIANOFORTES. 


Bacu (Sepastzan). Concerto for two Pianofortes, in C major.—Con- 
certo for two Pianofortes, in C minor.—Concerto for three Piano- 
fortes, in D minor.—(These Concertos are with Quartett Accompts.) 

Dussex. Concerto for two Pianofortes with Orchestra, in Bb major. 

Allegro moderato. 





KALKBRENNER. Concerto for two Pianofortes, in C major, Op, 125. 
Mozart. Sonata for two Pianofortes, in D major. 





Fugue for two Pianofortes, in C minor. 
Allegro moderato. 





In order not to augment this selection unnecessarily, we shall only 
mention that there are many other fine pianoforte compositions by the 
same authors whose names occur in the above list, as well as by others. 
The student should become acquainted with Beethoven’s other Sonatas ; 
with Field’s seven Concertos; with Chopin’s Notturnos, Impromptus, 
Mazurkas, &c.; with some of the best compositions by A. E. Miiller 
(his Caprices), Tomaschek, Béliner, Weyse, Klengel, Schumann, Heller, 
Bennett, &c. 

Thalberg, Liszt, and their numerous imitators have made brilliant 
arrangements (or transcriptions) from Opera melodies, &c. 

It will be found interesting and useful to be acquainted, as much as 
possible, with the style of all the different pianoforte composers. If the 
student has cultivated his taste by a familiar acquaintance with the works 
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mentioned in the list, he wil} not be in danger of forming a wrong esti- 
mate of the merit of other music which he may choose to learn. 

Those works in our list which are not published in England, may easily 
be had from the Continent. Of Emanuel Bach’s pianoforte compositions 
a fine selection has been edited by Fétis, in his Bibliothéque classique des 
Pianistes; Paris, chez Schonenberger. The old edition of E. Bach’s 
pianoforte works, which was published in numbers, and of which the 
first number has the title, Klavier-Sonaten fiir Kenner und Liebhaber, 
Leipzig im Verlage des Autors, 1779, is now rarely to be met with. 

“ Twelve Polonaises by Friedemann Bach have been published by 
Peters, in Leipzic. Several compositions by these masters may also be 
found in Clementi’s Selection of. Practical Harmony, which contains 
Voluntaries, Fugues, Canons, &c. by eminent composers. 


ON ARRANGEMENTS. 


In the preceding selection, only such compositions have been men- 
tioned as are composed for the pianoforte, ¢ither alone or with other 
instruments. 

Almost all other music of any importance may be had arranged for 
the pianoforte. And notwithstanding such arrangements give but an 
inadequate impression of the original, yet it must be regarded as a great 
advantage to have this means of becoming acquainted with those of our 
best instrumental and vocal compositions which we have not often an 
opportunity of hearing well performed. 

Before we point out the different kinds of compositions which may 
be had arranged for the pianoforte, it will be necessary to give a short 
description of the mstruments for which they are written. 

Sraincep InstrumENts.—The Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, have 
four strings; and the Double Bass has three. These instruments are 
played with a bow, and it is by the manner of bowing that the different 
kinds of expression in staccato, legato, &c. are produced. Sometimes 
the strings have to be twitched with the finger, which is indicated by 
pizzicato ; the words coll’ arco signify that the bow is to be used again. 
By a damper or mute applied to the bridge of the instrument, the tone 
becomes more subdued. The application of the damper is indicated by 
con sordino ; the discontinuation of it by senza sordino. The best violins 
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have been made at Cremona, in Italy, by A@ati, Stradivario, and others. 


The strings of the Violin are and its com- 
. 
i Be 
pass 18 — Virtuosi extend it higher. Almost all kinds of 
= 


diatonic and chromatic passages, as well as double-stops, chords, &c. 
occur not unfrequently in violin music. 


The strings of the Tenor (Viola or Alto) Ss 


and they are consequently a fifth lower than those of the violin. 


= 


The compass extends to and higher. The music for the 


tenor is written in the Alto clef (see page 201); but, for the higher 
notes, the Treble clef is also used. 


The strings of the Violoncello are an octave lower than those of the 








tenor; thus: —— ; and the compass extends 


about to . The notes for the violoncello are written in the 


Bass clef, with the exception of the higher ones, which have sometimes 
the Tenor clef, or the Treble clef, 


The strings of the Double Bass are == but they 


sound an octave lower than they are written. In Germany, the double 
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bass with four strings is employed, which a in addition to 


the strings already mentioned. 

The Harp and the Guitar are stringed instruments, which are twanged 
with the fingers, instead of being played with a bow. 

Winn Instruments.—These may be divided into wind instruments 
of wood, as the Mute, Hautboy, Clarionet, Bassoon, &c,; and wind 
instruments of brass, as the@lorn, Trumpet, Trombone, &c. 


The compass of the Flute is 


The notes of the Octave Flute (or Flauto Piccolo) sound an octave 
higher than they are written. 


The Hautboy (or Oboe) has this compass, = 


mouth-piece of this instrument is formed of athin piece of cane, which 
is called the reed, and its construction is of great importance in pro- 
ducing a fine tone. Similar reeds are used for the Clarionet and 


Bassoon. 
= 


The 





The compass of the Clarionet (or Clarinctto) is 


There are different kinds of clarionets. We shall mention here only 

three: theC-clarionet, which sounds in the same key in which it is 

written; the Bb-clarionet, which sounds a whole tone lower than it 1s 

written; and the A-clarionet, which sounds a minor third lower than 

it is written. A composition written in G major, if played on the 

C-clarionet, would sound in G major. If played on the Bb-clarionet, it 
0 
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would sound in F major; and if played on an A-clarionet, it would 
sound in KE major. The colour of the sound (timbre) of these clarionets 
is different; the C-clarionet being the least mellow of the three, and the 
A.clarionet the most mellow. 


The compass of the Bassoon (or Fagotto) is 
The Contra-Fagotto sounds an octave lower than it is written. 
The Horn (Corno) has the following notes : 


~¥ = 2 eS aE Oe 
A - m ee 
ur oS 
ABP, es 
7 i 
which sound, m C major, an octave lower than they are written. 

The Trumpet (Clarino) has nearly the same notes as the horn; but 
they sound in C major as they are wmitten, and not an octave lower. 
The music for the horn and the trumpet is always written in the key of 
C, which may be transposed into any other key, by means of a crook put 
on the instrument. 

There are different kinds of Trombones, of which the most common 


to & 


is the Bass-trombone, whose compass extends from Ls! 


oe 

The most complete of all instruments is the Organ. By means of 
its stops, all other instruments can be represented, As the organ is a 
keyed instrument, like the pianoforte, organ music can be played also 
on the latter instrument. In this case, that part which is written for the 
pedals of the organ must be added to the part for the left hand, and notes 
of long duration must be struck again when the sound has ceased. 

There are pianofortes with a special set of keys for the feet, like 
the pedals of the organ; for such instruments, organ music does not 
require the arrangement alluded to. 

The student should become acquainted with our best organ 
music, especially with that of Sebastian Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, &c. 
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The Kettle-Drums (Tympani). Two are generally employed, each 
of which has a distinct tone, and can be tuned, 


This is not the case with the Drum (Tammburo) and other noisy 
instruments of this kind, which are used chiefly for producing rhythmical 
effect. 

An Orchestra consists generally of Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, 
Double Basses, two Flutes, two Hautboys, two Clarionets, two Bassoons, 
two (or four) Horns, two Trumpets, and a pair of Kettle-Drums. 

Sometimes it has, in addition, three Trombones, a Flauto Piccolo, &c. 

The number of the stringed instruments used in the Orchestra de- 
pends much upon the character of the composition and upon the size 
of the room in which the Orchestra is to perform. 

The Violins are generally divided into jirs¢ and second violins. 

The book in which the different parts for all the instruments are 
written together, is called the Score or Partitura. 

Besides the instruments already mentioned, others are sometimes 
used in the Orchestra; as, for instance, the Ophicleide, Serpent, &c. 

In old Scores, we find the Viola da Gamba, Viola d’Amore, &c. 
Mozart has written the Serenade in Don Giovanni with the accompani- 
ment of a Mandolino; the Harp is employed in Gluck’s Orpheus, &c. 

The Pianoforte is scldom used as an orchestral instrument. 

These short remarks about instruments will prove of some assistance 
in the perusal of the followmg pages, m which the most important 
kinds of composition are ex plained which may be had arranged for the 
pianoforte. 

The more exactly an arrangement gives the impression of the 
original, the better it is. 

The tone and treatment of some instruments are so different from 
others, that the same idea must sometimes be expressed very differently 
on one imstrument from what it is on another, in order to produce the 
same effect. 

In this pianoforte arrangement, from Mozart’s Overture to Don 
Giovanni, for instance, 
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sfz Violoncello, 


the notes are given as they occur in the score ; the following arrangement 
gives less exactly the notes of the score, 


cf 2 
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but it is more in the spirit of the composition, more appropriate for the 
pianoforte, and easier of execution. 

An arrangement made by the composer himself is generally prefer- 
able to any other; but only few. of our great composers have arranged 
any of their works, 

Arrangements as Ductts for two performers are more complete, and 
therefore preferable to those for one performer (Solos). This is espe- 
ciallf the case with arrangements of great compositions for the orchestra, 
as Symphonies, &c. 

The student should not always play the same part of the ductt, but 
sometimes primo and sometimes secondo. Ty this means he will be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the composition than he would 
otherwise do. 

In‘ some pianoforte arrangements, the instruments for which the 
more important melodies and passages were originally written, are in- 
dicated. This is uscful, as it facilitates the right understanding 
and conception of the composition. 
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Our largest orchestral compositions are the Symphony, the Overture, 
and the Fantasia. 

The Symphony has the form of a Sonata, and therefore consists of 
four movements; but the movements are generally more fully worked 
out and more grand than in a Sonata. 

The number of instruments employed in a Symphony is not at all 
fixed. Beethoven’s Symphonies, for instance, require a greater number 
than those of Haydn and Mozart. 

Recently, Symphonies have been written in which the Sonata form 
is not observed, or m which vocal music is introduced; as it is in 
Becthoven’s Symphony in D minor, No. 9. 

The Overture is generally intended as an Introduction to an Opera 
or other great dramatic work, but not always. It has nearly the same 
form as the first movement of a Symphony, generally beginning with 
a few introductory bars in a slow tempo. Its two parts are, however, 
seldom divided ; but when tis is the case (as, for instance, in the Over- 
tures to Mozart’s Flauto Magico and Gluck’s Alceste), the first part is 
not repeated, as 1t would be in a Symphony. 

The Fantasia for Orchestra has no fixed form; the music is not un- 
frequently descriptive, as in Beethoven’s Battle of Vittoria, &. Some of 
our modern Symphonies could properly be called Fantasias for Orchestra. 

Every good pianist should be well acquainted with the following 
orchestral compositions. 

Nine Symphonies by Beethoven: No. 1, in C major, Op. 21.— 
No, 2, in D major, Op. 36. — No. 3, in ED major (Sinfonia eroica), 
Op. 55.—No. 4, in Bb major, Op. 60.—No. 5, in C mmor, Op. 67.— 
No. 6, in F major (Sinfonia pastorale), Op. 68. — No. 7, in A major, 
Op. 92.—No. 8, in F major, Op. 93.—No. 9, in D minor, Op. 125. 

His Overtures : Leonore, Fidelio, Egmont, &c. 

Gluck’s Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis. 


The best of Haydn’s Symphonies, especially the following : 
Symphony in BD major. 

Largo. ma 
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Symphony in G major (called the Susprise). 
Adagio cantabile. Allegro assat. 





Adagio. Allegro con spirito. 
dagio | preeotepe as 





Symphony in Eb major. 
Adagio. 





a 
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Pevace assai. 


Ee ee 
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Symphony in-D major. 
Adagio. Presto. 
dagio oe res 
Ab o— faces eat a! 
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oe 
Symphony in D major. 
ny wp Adagio. Allegro assai. 
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Symphony m G major (known as the Symphonie Militaire). 


Adagio. Allegro. 
=p —___ a —_ 
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Symphony in C major. 
Adagio. Vivace. 





Symphony in A minor, Op. 56, by Mendelssohn. His Overtures : 
the Hebrides, Midsummer Night’s Dream, &c. 

About twelve Symphonies by Mozart, especially that m C major 
(called Jupiter), and those in G minor and in Eb major. His Overtures 
to Ii Flauto Magico, Don Giovanni, &c. 

Symphony in C major by Schubert. 

Weber’s Overtures to Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe, and his 
Jubilee Overture. 

The best Symphonies and Overtures by Cherubini, Gade; Onslow, 
Romberg, Spohr, Berlioz, &c. 

The Quartett is generally composed for first and second Violins, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, and its form resembles that of the Sonata. 
Besides the Quartett, there are other combinations of single istru- 
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ments, as Zrios, Quintetts, &c. Compositions of this kind are generally 
polyphonic ; each instrument is therefore of equal importance. 

A good pianist should be well acquainted with Beethoven’s Seventeen 
Quartetts for two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello; his Trios for Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello; his Quintetts for two Violins, two Tenors, and 
Violoncello, Op. 4 and 29; his Sestett for two Clarionets, two Bassoons, 
and two Horns, Op. 71; his Sestett for two Violins, Tenor, two Horns, 
and Violoncello, in Eb major, Op. 81; his Septett for Violin, Tenor, 
Violoncello, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, and Double Bass, in Eb major, 
Op. 20, which has been arranged by Beethoven himself as a Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 

Cherubini’s Quartetts. A selection from Haydn’s Kighty-three 
Quartetts. Mendelssohn’s Quartetts; his Ottett, Op. 20. Mozart’s 
Ten Quartetts. Onslow’s Quintetts. Pleyel’s Quartetts. Spohr’s 
Quartetts, &c. 

There have been Concertos composed for almost every instrument. 
Most of them have no merit whatever beside that of giving the per- 
former opportunity to show his dexterity and skill. 

The following are a few exceptions: Concerto for Violin (with Or- 
chestral Accompaniments), in D major, Op. 61, by Beethoven. Con- 
certo for Violin (with Orchestral Accompaniments), in E major, Op. 64, 
by Mendelssohn. Two Concertos, Op. 73 and 74, and a Concertino, 
Op. 26, for Clarionet (with Orchestral Accompaniments), by Weber. 

The Orchestral Accompaniments of Concertos are generally to be had 
arranged for the pianoforte; and a good way of becoming familiar 
with a Concerto is for the pianist to accompany the performer with the 
arrangement of the orchestral accompaniments, 

Waltzes and other dance music, composed for the Orchestra, 
may be had arranged as Duetts for two performers, or as Solos. The 
student should know some of the best by Strauss, Lanner, Labitzky, 
and others. 

Also many of the Trios, Quartetts, &c. which are for the pianoforte 
with other instruments (see page 54), may be had arranged for the 
pianoforte alone. 

The student should also be conversant with our best Vocan Music ; 
with regard to which, he should observe the following short remarks: 

The human voice is generally divided into four different species ; viz. 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
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The following is the usual compass; but it is exceeded by many 
singers : 
Soprano. Alto. Tenor. 4 Bass. 


= 


The Soprano and Alto are called female voices, because they are 
sung generally by females; the Tenor and Bass are male voices. 

Each of these four voices has its own clef. The Soprano clef is the 
C clef on the first line; the Alto clef is the C clef on the third line; the 
Tenor clef is the C clef on the fourth line; and the Bass clef is the F 
clef on the fourth line; thus: 


Soprano Clef. Alto Clef. Tenor Clef. Bass Clef. 











: | wt ——— ES : 8 
of 
! 
The C clef indicates this C, —=— Inthe Soprano clef, we 


have therefore C on the first lme; im the Alto clef, on the third line; 
and in the Tenor clef, on the fourth line. 

In modern music, the Soprano and Alto are generally written in the 
G clef; as in the above example. Also the Tenor voice is not un- 
usually written in the G clef, but an octave higher than it sounds. 

The Baritone 1s a kind of Bass voice of about this compass: 





Vocal music is sometimes divided into secular and sacred music; 
the latter is distinguished from the former by beg composed on sacred 
words. 

Vocal music has generally an instrumental accompaniment. In 
operas and oratorios, the orchestra is employed ; songs have generally 
the accompaniment of a single instrument. 
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In order to become well acquainted with our best vocal music, the 
student should choose arrangements in which the accompaniment only, 
and not the vocal part, is given for the pianoforte. In such arrange- 
ments, he will have therefore the vocal part exactly as it is composed, 
and with the words, which should be, if possible, in that language in 
which they were originally set to music. ‘Translations are often not 
exact, and not so well adapted to the music. 

It is very desirable that every pianist should endeavour to cultivate 
his voice. In trying to become familiar with a vocal composition, his 
voice will be of great assistance to him. 

Vocal music is composed either for one voice, as the Aria, the Song, 
the Ballad, &c.; or for two or more voices, asthe Ductt, Trio 
(or Terzett), Quartett, Quintett, &c. 

The Aria is generally of a dramatic character, and forms a part of a 
greater work, as an opera or an oratorio. But there have been written 
also independent amas’; as, for imstance, Beethoven’s “Ah per- 
fido !” 

_ An aria is often preceded by a Recitative, or that musical declamation 
in which strict time is not observed, though the notes are usually 
written in common time. Beautiful recitatives are to be found in 
Gluck’s operas, especially in his Iphigenia in Tauris; in Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, &c. 

The Song, which is called Lied in German, is of a lyric character, 
and more unassuming than the aria. Its accompaniment is generally 
only for one instrument ; as the pianoforte, the guitar, the harp, &c. 
The student should know our best songs, especially those by Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, and other great masters. 

The Ballad is of a more dramatic character than the song. The 
poem is generally narrative and serious. See Schubert’s cclebrated 
Erl-King;—The Goldsmith’s Daughter, Herr Oluff, &c. by Carl Liwe;— 
Ritter Toggenburg, by Zumsteeg, &c. 

Other compositions for one voice are the Romance; the Canzonet 
(see Haydn’s twelve Canzonets); the Notfuwrno, a Serenade to be sung 
in the evening under the window of a person to whom it is intended to 
do homage ; the Barcarolle, a song of the Venetian gondoliers, generally 
with an accompaniment resembling the gentle movement of the waves 
produced by the rowing of the gondola. See, for instance, the two 
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barcarolles in Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, Book 1 and 2. 
All these different kinds of Songs, and many others, are in character 
very dissimilar from each other, though they bear a resemblance in 
form. 

A Chorus is a composition for a great number of singers. It is 
generally written for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass; and it depends 
upon the character of a composition, the size of the room in which it 
is to be performed, the power of the instrumental accompaniments, and 
upon other circumstances, how many singers are required for each part 
of the Chorus. 

Sometimes Choruses are for female voices, or for male voices, only. 
They may be also in two, three, five, six parts, &c. instead of in four. 

Two Choruses together are called a Doudle Chorus. 

The Opera is a dramatic work, consisting of Recitatives, Arias, 
Choruses, Duetts, Terzetts, Quartetts, &c. with Orchestral Accompa- 
niments. Besides the Overture, other instrumental pieces not unfre- 
quently occur in the Opera; for instance, the March, the Ballet, &c. 

This is not the place to give a detailed description of the Opera. 
A familiar acquaintance with the following works of this kind is 
earnestly recommended. Fidelio, by Beethoven ;—Les deux Journées 
and Medea, by Cherubini ;—I] Matrimonio Segreto, by Cimarosa ;— 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulis, Alceste, Armida, and Or- 
pheus, by Gluck ;—Richard Cceur-de-Lion, by Gretry ;—Joseph, by 
Mehul ;—Don Giovanni, I] Flauto Magico, La Clemenza di Tito, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Idomeneo, The Seraglio, and Cosi fan tutti, by Mozart ; 
—(Cidipus, by Sachini ;—Faust and Jcssonda, by Spohr ;—La Vestale, 
by Spontini ;—Der Freischiitz, Obcron, and Euryanthe, by Weber ;— 
The Swiss Family, by Weigl ;—The Interrupted Sacrifice, by Winter. 

The student should know the best of our Italian Operas by Rossini, 
Bellini, &c. ;—of the French Operas by Boieldieu, Auber, &c. ;—of the 
German Operas by Meyerbeer, Wagner, &c. 

He should know the beautiful music written to Dramas by some 
of our great masters: as, for instance, Beethoven’s Egmont ;—Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Antigone, Cidipus ;— Weber's 
Preciosa; &c. 

The Melodrama is a dramatic poem, in which the declamation is 
accompanied and interspersed with music. See, for instance, Ariadne 
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of Naxos, by Benda; Der Gang nach dem Hisenhammer, by Anselm 
Weber; Le Désert, by David. Fine melodramatic scenes are in Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio, Weber’s Der Freischiitz, &c. 

The Oratorio in some measure resembles the Opera in a but it 
is without action, and the words are generally taken from Scripture. 
There are, however, a few secular Oratorios: for instance, Haydn’s 
Seasons; Handel’s Alexander’s Feast. So there are some Operas which 
are much like sacred Oratorios: for instance, Mehul’s Joseph, Rossini’s 
Mosé in Egitto. 

The Cantata is a small Oratorio, and either sacred or secular. See 
the Cantatas by J. 8. Bach; the Death of Christ, by Graun; Acis and 
Galatea, by Handel; &c. 

~ Some of our best Oratorios are: The Passion according to St. 
Matthew, The Passion according to St. John, by J. S. Bach;—The 
Mount of Olives, by Beethoven;—The Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, 
Samson, Joseph, Israel in Egypt, Saul, by Handel ;—The Creation, 
The Seasons, The Seven last Words, by Haydn ;—St. Paul, Elijah, by 
Mendelssolm ;—The Last Judgment, by Schneider ;—-The Last Judg- 
ment by Spohr; &c. 

To the Sacred Vocal Music belongs also the d/ass. It consists of 
several movements, the words of wluch are in Latin. There are differ- 
ent kinds of Masses; as the Missa brevis, the High Mass, the Requiem 
or Missa pro Defunctis (Mass for the Dead), &c. 

The Motett is another sacred composition. It is wnitten for 
Chorus, either with accompaniment for the Organ, or without. The 
The Offertory and the Gradual are picces which are inserted in the 
Mass. 

Most of these sacred compositions form part of the Roman Catholic 
Service. In Protestant churches, Motetts, Chants, Psalms, Hymns, 
Anthems, Chorales, &c. are sung in the national language, and not 
in Latin. 

The student should know the following church music: 

The Motetts and Masses, especially the High Mass in B minor, by 
J. S. Bach ;—Mass in C major, Op. 86, and Mass in D major, Op. 128, 
by Beethoven ;—Mass in F major, Mass in D major, Mass in D minor, 
Mass in C major, Requiem i Cminor, Requiem in D minor, by Cherubini ; 
~—De profundis, by Gluck;—Te Deum, by Graun ;—Coronation Anthem, 
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Funeral Anthem, UtrechtTeDeum, Utrecht Jubilate, Dettingen Te Deum, 
by Handel ;—Masses by Haydn ;—Psalms and Motetts by Mendelssohn ; 
Psalms by- Marcello ;—Masses and the Requiem by Mozart ;—Masses 
and Motetts by Palestrina ;—Stabat Mater by Pergolesi. 

More great vocal compositions, secular as well as sacred, of masters 
of different nations and centuries, could have been cited here; as, for 
instance, from Berlioz, Dittersdorf, Gounod, Halevy, Hasse, Michael 
Haydn, Hiller, Himmel, Jomelli, Klem, Marschner, Naumann, Orlando 
di Lasso, Paer, Paesiello, Piccini, Purcell, Vogler, &c. 

It will be found exceedingly interesting and useful, to become 
acquainted, as much as possible, with the more important works of all 
composers of fame. Whoever has cultivated his taste by those dis- 
tinguished works which have been particularly recommended in this 
book, will not easily be mistaken in his estimate of the merit of 
other works. 

As some of our good old music, which was written a century or 
more ago, is not to* be had arranged for the pianoforte, the student will 
have to arrange it himself from the score, if he wishes to play it on this 
instrument, This will not be found very difficult, as m old music the 
instrumentation is much more ‘simple than in modern. He will find 
that he has to regard chiefly the part for the first violin and for the bass. 
Playing the music referred to in this way from score, will prove also a 
good preparation for playing the much more complicated scores of later 
masters, in which many different instruments are employed, and in 
which the prominent ideas are often assigned to the wind instruments. 

Vocal compositions without imstrumental accompaniment are the 
Madrigal, the Glee, the Catch, and the songs for male voices called in 
German Liedertafel. Mendelssohn and Weber have written beautiful 
Liedertafel-songs. We mention only the Sword Song and Liitzow’s 
Wild Hunt, by Weber. 

Also in Oratorios and Operas, vocal pieces without accompaniment, 
as Quartetts, Choruses, Chorals, &c. are sometimes introduced with 
great effect. 

Here we must mention also the National Song, which is to be 
found more or less in every country. 

The National Song, whose author is in most cases unknown, has 
been preserved by tradition, like old legends and fairy tales. It is 
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generally sung without any accompaniment, and differs in different 
countries, not-only in character, but also in certain peculiarities of ex- 
pression, Thus, in the Scotch national song, phrases like this, 





and conclusions like this, 


SS 


are very usual; while in those of Germany, the last bar ends not un- 
frequently with the interval of the third, in this way : 





RRA immer! | 


Many collections of national songs have been published, as Swedish, 
German, French, Scotch, Irish, Swiss, &c. by means of which the 
student may become acquainted, to a certain extent, with this kind of 
music. 

The real abode of the national song is the country; if performed 
with pianoforte arrangements, and with alterations intended as improve- 
ments—in short, as we find them in most collections—it suffers as the 
unassuming field-flower would, if transplanted into a pot and put into 
the drawing-room window. 

In order to appreciate justly the wonderful charm which lies in such 
simple, heartfelt melodies, it is necessary to hear them sung by the 
people of that nation where they originated, who naturally understand and 
feel them better than other persons. 

Some of our best poets have written beautiful words to melodies 
taken from national songs. 

For those who wish to know this kind of music exactly, it must be 
particularly desirable to have the original words with the melody, just 
as it is sung by the people. 

To every one who is desirous of learning what is really beautiful in 
music, an intimate acquaintance with national songs cannot be too ear- 
nestly recommended. 
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Tt may be presumed that the student is now in possession of the 
means which are requisite for the right comprehension and performayce 
of all different kinds of good music, which is cither originally written 
for the pianoforte, or arranged for it, and that he knows how to apply 
these means. 

He should, however, not slacken his efforts to increase these ac- 
quirements, and be particularly careful in cultivating them in a right 
relation to each other. 

Some persons are tolerably conversant with the theory of music, 
with its history, with esthetics, acoustics, &c. and think themselves 
competent to criticise the compositions and performances of others, 
while they are not able themselves to play even one of the easiest Sonatas 
by Beethoven without painful blunders. 

Others execute with great dexterity, and perhaps, also, with cor- 
rectness; but they do not understand what they play—similar to a 
person reciting a poem, or an oration, in a language which he does not 
comprehend. Such a performance cannot be called music; itis mere 
mechanism. 

_ It 18 requisite, therefore, to observe the right relation of such means 
as lead to the overcoming of technical difficulties, with such as lead to 
a familiar acquaintance with the construction and the character of the 
composition. | 

In another place, the necessity of practising, for a certain fixed time 
every day, compositions as well as exercises (especially scales), has been 
mentioned ; and it should not be dispensed with, so long as the student 
is desirous of making progress. Even for keeping up the dexterity 
already acquired, a daily regular practising is needful. 

With regard to the study of the theory of music, he is advised to 
write and transpose all the exercises which he will find suggested nm 
every good theoretical work. This may seem much more tedious than 
what is proposed in some superficial books on this subject, which are 
inclined to teach somewhat after the method of “ French in 12 lessons ;” 
but the former will, after all, prove the only successful way. 
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He should play his written exercises on the pianoforte, in order 
to learn to distinguish by ear what is pure and correct from what is 
faulty and incorrect. 

_ In the works of our great composers, many instances may be found 
in which rules given by theoricians are disregarded, without decreasing 
the beauty of the composition; and even sometimes producing beau- 
tiful effects. 

From this we see that many exceptions are possible, and, under 
certain circumstances, desirable. But for a learner, who has a rule to 
observe, it must be regarded as a fault when he makes an exception 
to it. 

It is a mistake to believe that the writing of exercises through all 
the different keys is necessary for him only who intends to learn to 
compose music; it is quite as necessary for him who wishes to wader- 
stand exactly the compositions of others. 

It is, indeed, not desirable that whoever studies the theory of music 
should also occupy himself with composing. This should be left to 
those who have a decided talent for it; and, as it is very difficult to 
have an unbiassed opinion about one’s own gifts, it is advisable to be 
particularly cautious and reluctant to come to a favorable decision in 
this respect. Time is too precious to be spent in augmenting the great 
quantity of indifferent music which already exists. 

To our best books on the theory of music belong those by Albrechts- 
berger, Cherubini, Fétis, Fux, Kimberger, Lobe, Marpurg, Marx, 
Gottfried Weber, &c. 

The student should make himself acquainted with the lives of our 
best composers. Good biographies are as instructive as they are in- 
teresting. 

He should also read a good book on the history of music, as well 
as such remarks and essays on music as assist in cultivating the taste. 

Take, for example, Voyage Musicale en Allemagne et en Italie, par 
Berlioz ; History of Music, by Burney; History of Music, by Hawkins ; 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Leben, Wirken und Werke von Hilgenfeldt ; 
Life of Mozart, by Holmes; Life of Beethoven, edited by Moscheles ; 
Nouvelle Biographie de Mozart, par Alexandre Oulibicheff; Fiir Treunde 
der Tonkunst, von Rochlitz; Hinterlassene Schriften, von Carl Maria 
von Weber ; and many others. 
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Though the highest enjoyment which musie can afford arises from the 
appreciation of its beauties, yet it may be also interesting in other respects. 
Many compositions are particularly interesting im an historical point of 
view. This is, for instance, the case with Gluck’s Operas, which were 
written on a different plan from those of his contemporaries, As it 
has been adopted by our greatest composers, the Operas of Gluck would 
demand our attention for this reason, even if they were not so remarkably 
beautiful as they are. Such is also the case with Haydn’s Symphonies, 
which were the first orchestral compositions written in the Sonata form, 
and the models for Beethoven’s and Mozart’s Symphonies; and with 
Kuhnavu’s Sonatas for the harpsichord, which appeared about the year 
1700, being the first of this kind which are known. A composition 
may be interesting on account of the skill and fluency with which it 
is written. Many fugues and canons, which are not beautiful, are 
admired only on that account, Or a composition may be interesting 
as being a faithful representation of the style and the peculiarities of 
its author; or on account of its being descriptive, or its being par- 
ticularly well adapted for a specific purpose, &c. 

These few remarks will suffice to point out to the student that he 
can derive much pleasure from music, besides the first and greatest, 
namely, that of enjoying what is really beautiful. He must try to find 
out, and to appreciate rightly, such additional charms as a composition 
may possess. 

If he pursues the works of a great composer in the same order in 
which they have been written (which is nearly the same order in which 
they have been published, and which, in most cases, may easily be ascer- 
tained by referring to the Opus number), the student may, to a certain 
extent, observe the gradual development of the genius of that composer. 
With this view, some remarks relative to Beethoven’s music have al- 
ready been given, page 116. 

It will be also found interesting to notice, in the works of a great 
composer, what is entirely his own invention, and what he has not, 
strictly speaking, invented, but only adopted and shown in a new hight. 
For instance, the effective Statue scene in Mozart’s Don Giovanni was 
evidently suggested by that of the Oracle in Gluck’s Alceste ;—the 
theme of the Overture to Il Flauto Magico is the theme of a Sonata 
in Bb major from Clementi, which was played to Mozart by Clementi 
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himself, ten years before I] Flauto Magico was written ;—the first move- 
ment of Clementi’s Sonata in B minor is founded upon the theme of 
2 Ballet from Iphigenia in Tauris; &c. 

It is also interesting to observe how far a composer adhered to the 
path of that master under whose guidance he studied music, or whom 
he particularly admired. or instance, Schubert often reminds us of 
Beethoven ; Beethoven, in his earlier works, of Mozart and Haydn; 
Haydn of Emanuel Bach; the pupils of Clementi (to whom belong Berger, 
Cramer, Dussek, Field, Klengel, &c.) have written more or less in his 
style, though each has his own individuality. 

The student will derive the greatest possible pleasure, wish he is 80 
far advanced as to be able to read and play our great masterworks from 
score. By this means he will become much more intimately acquainted 
with them than he could do by mere arrangements; and he will learn 
more and more the means which our great composers have employed to 
produce those wonderful effects with which their music abounds. 
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Abbreviations —157. 

Acvelerando, increasing in quickness—6. 

Accent—70, 137. 

Accompaniment—6. 

Adagio, slow-—7, 29, 37. 

Albrechtsberger (Johann Georg), born 
1736, in Vienna, died 1809. Theo~- 
rician, and Composer of Masses, 
Fugues, &c.—176, 208. 

Alla Breve—78. 

Allegretto, less quick than Allegro. 

Allegro, quick and lively—6, 29. 

Allemande—49. 

Alto voice—200. 

Alto, the Viola—192. 

Andante, rather slow, but faster than 

Adagio—7, 29, 37. 

Andantino signifies, in Italian, slower 
than Andante, but in music it is now 
generally adopted to indicate the move- 
ment to be faster than Andante. 

Answer—50. 

A piacere, at area 

A iatura-—S81. 

Aria 202. 

A i0—158. 

Reraaseneate 101. 

Arsis—71. 

Attacca subito—117. 

Auber (Daniel Francois), born 1784, in 
Paris. Composer of the Operas, Fra 
Diavolo, Masaniello, &c.— 203. 

Augmented Intervals—18. 


Bach (Carl Pepe Eee), second 
son of Sebastian Bach, born 1714, at 
Weimar; died 1788. Wrote Ora- 
torios and other sacred music, many 
Sonatas, Fantasias, Rondos, a Piano- 
ae School, &c.—158, 164, 171, 177, 


Bach (Friedemann), eldest son of Sebas- 
tian Bach, born 1710, at Weimar; 
died 1784. Wrote Sonatas, Fugues, 
Polonaises, and other compositions 
for Pianoforte and Organ—178, 191. 

Bach (Johann Sebastian), born 1685, at 
Kisenach ; died 1750. His Oratorios, 
Masses, &c.—204. Or music— 
194, Fugues—53, 175. Suites—179. 
Fantasias —-171. Concertos — 173, 
190. Sonatas with Violin—182. 
Fantasia chromatica and Fuga—154, 
160. Biography—208. 

Bagatelle—48. 

Ballad—202. 

Barcarolle—202. 

Baritone—201. 

Bass—200. 

Bassoon—194. 

Beethoven (Ludwig van), born 1770, at 
Bonn; died 1827—26, 48, 61, 62. 
His Opera—203. Oratorio—~204. 
Masses — 204. Songs, &c. — 202. 
Symphonies, &¢.—197. Quartetts, 
&c.—200. Sonatas—164, 187. So- 
nata in G major—89. Sonate pathé- 
tiqde—115. Sonata in Ab major— 
140. Concertos, Fantasias, Variations, 
Rondos, &c.— 171, 172, 173, 179. 
Sonatas with Violin—182. Sonatas 
with Violoncello — 182. Pianoforte 
Trios, &c.—184. Example from his 
Sonata in Bb major—37. Example 
from his Sonata in Ab major—43. 

Bellini (Vincenzo), born 1802, at Cata- 
nia, in Sicily; died 1835. To his 
most popular Operas, belong I Puritani, 
La Sonnambula, Norma, &c.—203. 

Benda (Georg), born 1721, in Bohemia ; 
one 1795. Composed Operas, &c.— 
204. 
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Berger (Ludwig), born 1777, in Berlin ; 
died 1839. Composed Sonatas, Studies, 
&c. for the Pianoforte—165, 177, 210. 

Berlioz (Hector), born 1803, near Paris. 
Composer and author—199, 205, 208. 

Boieldieu (Francois Adrien), born 1775, 
in Rouen; died 1834. Composer of 
the Operas, La Dame Blanche, Le 
Calife de Bagdad, Jean de Paris, and 
many others—203. 

Bourrée—49. 

Brass instruments—193. 

Brio (con), with vivacity and brilliancy. 


Cadence—24, 55. 

Calando, gradually softer and slower. 

Canon—51, 176. 

Cantabile, particularly melodious and 
singing. 

Cantando, singing. 

Cantate—-20+4. 

Canzonet—202. 

Capriccio—49. 

Catch, a kind of Canon—205. 

Chant—20 4. 

Character of a composition—56. 

Cherubini (Luigi), born 1760, at Flo- 
rence; died 1842. Composed four 
Masses, two Requiems, and other 
sacred music, many Operas, Sympho- 
nies, Violin Quartetts, &c.; author of 
a work on Counterpoint and Fugue— 
199, 200, 203, 204, 208. 

Chiroplast—4. 

Chopin (Frédéric Francois), born 1810, 
near Warsaw; died 1849. Pianist 
and Composer—129, 173, 177. 

Choral—204. 

Chords—15, 19, 64, 116, 138. 

Chorus—203. 

Chromatic—17, 68. 

Cimarosa (Domenico), born 1754, in 
Napels; died 1801. Wrote many 

ras, and sacred music—203. 

Clarino, the Trumpet—14. 

Clarionet—193. 

Clavicembalo or Cembalo—2, 154. 

Clavichord, Clavecin, or Clavier —2, 154. 

Clefs—157, 201. 

Clementi (Muzio), born 1752, in Rome ; 
died 1832. Composer of many Sonatas 
and other pieces for the Pianoforte. 
His Sonatas—6], 165. Gradus ad 
Parnassum—177. 
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Coda, a short addition at the end of a 
movement—-28, 47, 48, 147. 

Coll’ arco-—191. 

Comes—50. 

Common chord-—19. 

Common time, the ¢ time. 

Compositions, how to practise them—14. 

Compound time—70. 

Concerto—54, 200. 

Concluding notes of a shake—77. 141. 

Conclusion—29. 

Concords—21. 

Condensed Harmony—21. 

Consecutive Fifths and Octaves—-23. 

Consonances—21. 

Con sordino—151, 191. 

Coro, the Horn—194. 

Cottage Pianoforte—3. 

Couperin (Frangois), born 1668, in Paris ; 
died 1733. Wrote many compositions 
for Organ and Harpsichord—176. 

Counterpoint—50. 

Courante—49. 

Cramer (John Baptiste), born 1771, at 
Mannheim. Wrote Studies and other 
compusitions for the Pianoforte—177. 

Crescendo, increasing in loudness—6. 

Czerny (Carl), born 1791, in Vienna. 
Wrote many Pianoforte pieces and 
Books for Instruction—62, 177. 


Na Capo—43, 46. 

Dactylion—4. 

Damper Pedal—25. 

Dance Music—200. 

Decrescendo, decreasing in loudness—6. 

Degree—16. 

Demi, half, 

Diatonic Scale—16. 

Diminished Intervals— 18. 

Diminished Chords—19, 22. 

Diminuendo, diminishing in loudness. 

Discords—21. 

Dispersed Harmony—2]. 

Dissonances—21. 

Dittersdorf (Carl von), born 1739, in 
Vienna; died 1799. Composer of 
many Operas, Symphonies, &c. One 
of his best Operas is Der Apotheker 
und Ductor—205. 

Divisions—27. 

Dolore (con), with grief; plaintively. 

Dominant—20, ' 

Dominant-seventh-chord—22, 24, 29. 
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Double Bass—191. 
Double Counterpoint—50, 
Drum—195. 
Duetts—202 ; 
182, 187. 
Duolo (con), with grief; plaintively. 
Dussek (Johann Ludwig), born 1761, 
in Bohemia; died 1818. His Sonatas 
——6§1, 166, 187. Fantasia—J71. 
Concertos—173, 174,190. La Con- 
solation—83. Quintett—184. 
Dux—50. 


Eberlin (Johann Ernst), born 1'716, in 
Swabia; died 1776. Wrote man 
Organ compositions, Fugues,&c.—176. 

Elasticity of touch—4, 12, 

Embellishments—129. 

Eniphasis—7. 

Enharmonic—17. 

Eroico, heroic. 

Espressione (con), with expression. 

Etude—48, 177. 

Exercises—8. 

Expression—6, 56. 


for instruments—110, 


Fagotto—194. 

Fantasia—49, 171, 197. 

Fétis (Francois), born 178-4, at Mons. 
Author of many Theoretical Works— 
191. 208. 

Field (John), born 1782, in Dublin; 
died 1837. His Concertos—174, 190. 
Notturnos—179. Duetts—188, Em- 
bellishments—129. 

Fifth-sixth-chord—22. 

Finale46. 

Fingering—14, 75, T7, 114. 

Fingering for the chromatic scale—68. 

Flute—193. 

Form—27. 

Forte, loud—2. 

Fortissimo, very loud. 
dicated thus, /f- 

Fourth-sixth-chord—2|. 

Fp., Forte and directly Piano. 

Frescobaldi (Gieronimo), born 1580, died 
1640. Composer of Church music 
Fugues, &c.—176. 

Fugue—50. 

Fundamental tone—19. 

Fuoco (con), with fire. 


Gade (Niels), born 1818, in Copenha- 
gen. Composer—188, 199. 


Generally in- 
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Galop—49. 

Gavotte-—49. 

Gigue—49. 

Glee—205. 

Gluck (Christoph von), born 1714, in 
Bohemia; died 1787. Composed 
about twenty ye a De profundis, 
&c —84, 197, 203, 209. 

Graces—119, 156. 

Gracioso, in a graceful manner. 

Grand Pianoforte—3. 

Grave, slower than Adagio; solemn. 

Graun (Carl Heinrich), born 1701, in 
Saxony; died 1759. Composed Operas, 
Oratorios, &c.—204. 

Gretry (André Erneste), born 1741, at 
Liége; died 1813. Composed many 
Operas, Masses, Motetts, Symphonies, 
Quartetts, Sonatas, &c.—203. 

Group, a number of notes tied together 
—64, 81, 128. 

Guitar—193. 


Halevy (Jacques), born 1799, in Paris. 
Wrote Operas—205. 

Handel (Georg Friedrich), born 1684, 
at Halle; died 1759. Composed 
about 50 Operas, 23 Oratorios, and 
many other vocal and instrumental 
pieces—56. Suites—180. Variations 
—72. Fugues—175. Concertos— 
174. Oratorios, &c.—-204, 205. 

Hand-Guide—4. 

Harmony—23. 

Harp—193. 

Harpsichord—2. 

Hasse (Johunn Adolph), born 1699, 
near Hamburgh ; died 1783. Com- 

sed Operas, Oratorios, Masses, a 
en Symphonies, Sonatas, &c.— 
D 


Hautboy—193. 

Haydn (Joseph), born 1732, at Rohrau, 
in Austria; died 1809. Compesed 
Operas, Oratorios, Masses; more than 
100 Symphonies, 83 Quartetts, many 
Sonatas, &c. His Sonatas—167. 
Quartetts—200. Symphonies—197. 
Oratorios and Masses—204, 205. 

Haydn (Michael), brother of Joseph 
Haydn, born, 1736, at Rohrau; died 
1806. Composed Masses, &c.—205. 

High Mass—204. 

Hiller (Johann Adam), born 1728, at 
Ossig ; died 1804. Composer of many 
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Operettas ; one of the best is Die Jagd 


Himmel (Friedrich Heinrich), born 
1765, near Berlin; died 1814. Com- 
posed Operas, Oratorios, Songs, &c. ; 
his best-known OperaisFanchon—205. 

History of Music—208. 

Homophonic—2a. 

Horn—194. 

Hummel (Johann Nepomuk), born 1778, 
in Pressburg; died 1837. Wrote 
Operas, Masses, many Pianoforte com- 

sitions, &c. Sonatas-—168, 188. 
oncertos—174. Other Pianoforte 
pieces—171, 172. Duos, Trios, &c. 
a 185. La Bella Caprieciosa— 
128. 


Intellectual Conception—56. 
Intervals—16, 17. 

Introduction (Introduzione)}—28, 48. 
Inversion—21. 


Jomelli (Nicolo), born 1714, at Aversa, 
died 1774. Composed many Operas, 
several Oratorios, Masses, &c.—205. 


Kalkbrenner (Friedrich), born 1784, at 
Cassel; died 1849. Wrote many 
Pianoforte pieces, &c.—190. 

Kettle-drums—195. 

Key- note, the first of a major or minor 

Kirnberger (Johann Philipp), born 1721, 
in Thuringia; died 1783. Author 
of Theoretical works, composed 
Fugues, &c.-—176, 208. 

Kittel (Johann Christian), born 1732, 
at Erfurt; died 1809. Wrote many 
compositions for’ Organ and Piano- 
forte-—-176. 

Klengel (August Alexander), born 1784, 
in Dresden ; died 1852. Wrote 
many Pianoforte compositions, Fugues, 
Canons, &c.—176, 210. 

Kuhlau (Friedrich), born 1786, at 
ana died 1832. Composed 
Operas, Pianoforte and Flute music, 
&c.— 168, 182, 188. 


Larghetto, less slow than Largo. 
Largo, slow and measured. 
Leading note—24. 

Legato, bound—3, 11. 
Leggiere, light—4. , 
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Lied—202. 

Lied ohne Worte—108, 110. 

Liedertafel—205. 

Liszt (Franz), Pianoforte Virtuoso, born 
1811, at Rading, in Hungary—190. 

Lowe (Johann 1), born 1796, in 
Halle. Composed Ballads, Oratorios, 
&c.—202. 

Louis Ferdinand (Prince of Prussia), 
born 1772, in Berlin; died 1806, in 
the battle of Saalfeld. Wrote Piano-~ 
forte compositions, with accompani- 
ment of other instruments—185. 

Lusingando—105. 


Madrigal—205. 

Major—16, 18. 

Mandolino, a kind of guitar—195. 

Marcato, marked. 

Marcello (Benedetto), born 1686, in 
Venice; died 1739. Composed man 
Psalms and other sacred music—205, 

March—48. 

Marpurg (Friedrich Wilhelm), born 
1718, in Prussia; died 1795. Author 
of several theoretical works—176, 
208. 

Mass—204. 

Mazurka, a Polish dance—190. 

Mediant—20. 

Mehul (Etienne Henri), born 1763, at 
Givet; died 1817. Composer of ne 
Operas, Cantatas, Hymns, &c.—203. 

Melody—5, 23. 

Mendelssohn Bartholdy (Felix), born 
1809, in Hamburgh ; died 1847. 
His Oratorios, &c.—204, 205+ Sym- 
phonies, &c.—-199. Trios, Quartetts, 
&c.—185, 200. Sonatas—168, 182. 
Concertos—174, 2000. Lieder ohne 
Worte—108, 110, 180. Fantasias, 
Variations, &c.— 171,172. Fugues, 
Organ music—176, 194. 

Metronome—15, 62. 

Meyerbeer (Jacob), born 174, in Berlin. 
Composer of the Operas, Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, 
&c.—203. 

Mezzo staccato, a heavy staccato-—124. 

Minor—17, 18. 

Minuet—43. 

Missa brevis-—204. 

Modulation—29. - 


| Molto, much. 
| Mordent—156. 
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Morendo—89. 

Moscheles (Ignaz), born 1794, in Prague. 
Wrote many Pianoforte compositions, 
&c.—174, 177, 180, 188. 

Motett—204. 

Motivo, a small group or number of 
notes on which a musical idea is 
founded. 


Moto continuo—152. 

Motus—23. 

Movements—29, 

Mozart (Wolfgang Amadeus), born 1756, 
at Salzburg; died 1791. His Operas 


——203. Sacred Music—205. Sym- 
phonies—-199. Trios, Quartetts, &c. 
—185, 200. Sonatas—168. Sonatas 
with Violin—182. Concertos—55, 
174. Fantasias, Variations, &c.— 
171,172,180. Fugues—176. Duetts 
—188, 190. Fantasia and Sonata in 
C minor—63, 73. Biography—208. 
rN a from his Sonata in C major 
—~29, A 


Musette—49. 


National Song—-205. 
Notturno—47, 202. 


Obligato (or obbligato)—54. 

Oboe—193. 

Octaves, practising—12Z. 

Onslow (George), born 1784, in Cler- 
mont ; died 1853. Composed Operas, 
several Symphonies, many Quintetts, 
Quartetts, ‘Trios, &c.—169, 173, 186, 
189, 199, 200. 

Opera—203. 

Ophicleide, a brass instrument—195. 

Opus—61. 

Oratorio—204. 

Orchestra—-195. 

Organ—194. 

Organ-point—163. 

Orlands di Lasso, born 1520, at Mons, 
in Hennegau; died 1594. Wrote a 
great number of sacred vocal compo- 
sitions—205. 

Ornamental groups, 133. 

Ottett, a composition for 8 instruments, 
obligate. " 

Overture—197. 


Paesiello (Giovanni), born 1741, at 
Taranto ; died 1816. Composed Operas 
and vocal music—205. 
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Palestrina (Giovanni Pierluigi di), born 
1524, in Rome; died®1594. Wrote 
ar? Aer and other sacred music 


Part—27, 29. 

Partitura—195. 

Passage, a succession of small groups, 
or one large group, ,more brilliant 
than melodious. 

Passepied—49. 

Passing notes—23. 

Pastorale—59. 

Pathétique, pathetic—115. 

Pause, or Fermate—68. } 

Pedals—25. 

Perdendosi—66. 

Perfect intervals—18. 

Pergolesi (Giovanni Battista), born 1707, 
at Pergola; died 1789. Composed 
stern a Stabat Mater, Masses, &c. 


Period—27. 

Perlend—5. 

Piano, soft—2. 

Pianoforte—2. 

Pianissimo, very soft. Generally indi- 
cated thus, pp. 

Piccini (N ieolo}, born 1728, in Naples ; 
died 1800. Composed a “ee many 
nny several Oratorios, Psalms, &c. 


Pitch—4, 154. 

Pizzicato—191. 

Playing by heart—15. 

Pleyel (Ignaz), born, 1757, in Vienna; 
died 1831. Composed Symphonies, 
Quartetts, Sonatas, &c.— 200. 

Poco a Poco, by degrees-—6, 

Polacca, or Polonaise—-47. 

Polyphonic—23. 

Polonaise—see Polacca. 

Positions—20. 

Potpourri—49. 

Practising—8. 

Prelude—49. 

Presto, very quick. 

Prima Vista—15. 

Principal subject—29. 

Purcell (Henry), born 1658, in London ; 
died 1695. Composer of se 
eeeNa a Te Deum, a Jubilate, &c. 


Quartett—37, 184, 199. 
Quintett—184, 200. 
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Racitative—159, 202. 

Reed—193. 

Reissiger (Carl), born 1798, at Witten- 
berg. Composed Operas, Sympho- 
tery Quartetts, Trios, Songs, &c. 


Relative key—-19. 

Repetition—36, 46. 

uiem—2Z0+4. 

Resolution —24. 

Rhythm—149. 

Ries (Ferdinand), born 1784, at Bonn ; 
died 1838. rote 2 Operas, Sym- 

honies, a sacred Cantata, Quartetts, 
rios, Concertos, Sonatas, &c.—179, 
175, 181, 187, 189. 

Ritardando, decreasing in quickness—6. 

Ritenuto, gradually slower, 

Romance—47. 

Romberg (Andreas), born 1767, at Os- 
nabriick ; died 1821. Composed 
Operas, Symphonies, Quartetts, &c. 
and Schiller'’s Song of the Bell-—199. 

Romberg (Bernhard), the celebrated 
Violoncellist, born 1770; died 18-41. 

Rondo—46. 

Rossini (Giacomo), born 1792, at Pe- 
saro. Composed 40 Operas, a Stabat 
Mater, &c. To his most popular 
Operas belong I! Barbiere di Seviglia, 

ost in Egitto, Otello, Tancredi, 
Guglielmo Tell, &c.—203. 


Sachini (Antonio Maria Giuseppe), born 
1735, in Naples; died 1786. Wrote 
many Operas, Masses, Oratorios, So- 
natas, &c.—203. 

Sarabande—49. 

Scales—5, 8, 12. 

Scarlatti (Allessandro), born 1659, at 
Trepani, in Sicily; died 1725. Com- 
i of more than 100 Operas, many 

asses, Oratorios, &c.—176. 

Scarlatti (Domenico), son of Allessandro 
Scarlatti, born 1683, in Naples; died 
1760. Wrote many harpsichord 
compositions—-169, 176, 

Scherzando, Playfully. 

Scherzo—29, 43. 

Schubert (Franz), born 1797, in Vienna; 
died 1828. Composed Operas, Sym- 

honies, many nee Quartetts, Trios, 
onatas, &c.—-169, 172, 181, 187, 
189. 199 202. 
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Schumann (Robert), born 1810, at 
Zwickau; composer—-181, 190. 

Score—195, 205, 210. 

Second~chord—22. 

Semitone—16. 

Sempre piu, more and more. 

Senza sordino—151, 191. 

Septett, a composition for 7 instruments, 
obligato. 

Serenade—202. 

Serpent, a brass instrument—195. 

Sestett, a composition for 6 instruments, 
obligato. 

Seventh-chord—21. 

Sextuplet-—91, 117. 

Sforzato, strongly accented. Generally 
indicated thus, 3fz. 

Shake—77, 159. 

Shifting pedal—25. 

Simple time—70. 

Singing, while practising—7. 

Sixth-chord—2]. 

Sixty-fousth, a semi-demisemiquaver. 

Solo—54. 

Sonata—29. 

Song—202. . 

Song without words (Lied ohne Worte) 
—47 


Soprano—200. 

Sordino—151, 191. 

Sostenuto, sustained. 

Sotto voce—84. 

Spohr (Ludwig), born 1783, in Bruns- 
wick. Conposed Operas, Oratorios, a 
Mass, Cantatas, Psalms, Symphonies, 
Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, &c.— 
179, 183, 187, 199, 203, 204. 

Spontini (Gasparo), born 1784, in Rome; 
died 1851. Composed Operas—203. 

Square pianoforte—d. 

Staccato—3, 84. 

Steibelt (Daniel), born 1764. in Berlin ; 
died 1823. Composed Operas, Con- 
certos, Sonatas, &c.—170, 175, 177, 
184. 

Stops—] 94, 

Stringed instruments—191. 

Study—48, 177. 

Sub-dominant, the under-fifth—18, 37. 

Subject—50. 

Suite—49. 

Superfluous intervals—18. 


_ Symphony—37, 197. 


Syncopation—88. 
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Tamburo, drum—195. 

Tarantella—49. 

Tempo rubato—7, 58, 136. 

Tenor voice—200. Instrument—191. 

Tenuto, to be held. 

Terzett—202. 

Thalberg (Sigismund), born 1812, in 
Geneva. Pianoforte virtuoso—190. 

Theme—27, 29. 

Theory of music—207. 

Thesis-—71. 

Third-fourth-chord—22. 

Thorough-bass—25. 

Timbre—194. 

Time—70. 

Timpani—195. 

Tomaschek (Johann Wenzel), born 1774, 
in Bohemia ; died 1850. Wrote 1 
Opera, Symphonies, Quartetts, Songs, 
Pianoforte compositions, &c.—190. 

Tonic—20. 

Touch—#, 4. 

Transient shake—119. 

Treble, soprano—201. 

Triad—19. 

Trio for three instruments — 37, 184, 
200; for voices—202; of a Scherzo, 
March, &¢c.—43, 48, 202. 

Triple times, 3, $, &c. and their com- 

unds—46, 70, 81. 

Triplet—76. 

Tromba, the trumpet—194. 

Trombone—19+4. 

Trumpet——194. 

Tuning—4, 154. 

Turn—64, 67, 69. 

Tutti—54. 


Una Corda—25. 

Under-fifth—18. 

Unisono—18. 

Un pochettino, very slightly —107. 


Variation —27. 
Viola, Viola di braccio, the tenor—19%. 
Viola d'Amore, a kind of tenor—195. 
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ae Gamba, a kind of violoncello 


Violin—191. 

Violoncello—191. 

Virtuoso—7, 192. 

Vivace, lively. 

Vocal music—200. 

Voice, human—200; a part in instru- 
mental music—238, 50, 160. 

Vogler (Abbé Georg Joseph), born 1'749, 
at Wurzburg; died 1814. Composed 
Operas, Masses and other sacred vocal 
music, Sympbonies, Organ music, 
&c.—205. 


Waltz—48. 

Weber (Bernhard Anselm), born 1766, 
at ica died 1821. Composer. 
— 204. 

Weber (Carl Maria von), born 1786, in 
Holstein ; died 1821. Composed 
Operas, Masses, Pianoforte music, 
Songs, &c. His Operas—203. Con- 
certos —55, 175, 200. Variations, 
Rondos, Fantasias, &c.—172, 178, 
181. Duetts, Trios, &c.—184, 187, 
189. Sonatas—170. Invitation pour 
la Valse—100. Essays—208. 

Weber (Gottfried), born 1779, at Freis- 
heim; died 1839. Celebrated theo- 
rician—-208. 

Weigl (J once) born 1766, at Eisen- 
stadt, in Hungary; died 1846. Com- 
posed many Operas, Oratorios, Masses, 
Cantatas, Ballets, &c.—203. 

Whole-tone—16. 

Wind instruments—193. 

Winter (Peter von), born 1755, at 
Mannheim; died 1825. Composed 
Operas, Oratorios, Masses, Motetts, 
&c.—208. 

Woelfli (J oseph), born 1772, at Salzburg ; 
died Aa Pianist and composer 
—170. 

Zumsteeg (Johann Rudolph), born 1760, 
at Gausingen, in Germany ; died 
1802. Composed Operas, Cantatas, 
Ballads, &c.—~202. 
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